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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Women will never com equally with men 
until they are willing, like men, to do any 
honest work without sense of degradation. 
This is one point where enfranchisement wil] 
help them. 

—Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
* * * 


Lapy: “ You look ill.” Shop Girl: “I have 
been very unwell, but am better now. The 
doctor said it was nervous prostration, from 
trying so hard to smile and look pleasant when 
I did not feel like it.” ‘‘I can sympathise with 
you, I know all about it.” ‘Have you ever 
worked in a shop?” ‘ Worse, I’ve moved in 
society.” 

* * * 

‘‘THere’s no use talking. I’m going to get 
married,” said a bachelor, while busily : i 
in sewing. ‘‘Here I’ve worked just twenty 
minutes by the watch trying to get this needle 
threaded, and then, just as I succeeded, [ 
pulled the thread out. Finally, I got it 
threaded, and now, after sewing on this button 
good and strong, I find I've got it on the wrong 
side, and now I have my work all to do over 


* * * 


In will power and ability to maintain a 
separate existence the cat is superior to the 
dog. In the higher grades of intelligence the 
wisest dogs are much in advance of the most 
knowing cats; and this is foreshadowed, if not 
exemplified in the early months of existence. 
The nature of the dog as compared with the 
cat tends to beget prejudices in his favour with 
the mass of persons, so that in general the d 
is overestimated and the cat underestima 
with the great majority; at the same time the 
dog’s nature is much nearer that of man than 
the cat’s. 


*, * * 
Cuar ig (with a rising inflection) : ‘‘ Father, 
do you know——” Father (trying to read) : ‘‘ No, 


I don’t.” ‘ Don’t what, father?”  ‘ Don't 
know the answer to whatever question you are 
about to ask.”” ‘‘ Why, you don’t know what I 
am going to ask, do you, father?’ ‘ No, of 
course not!” ‘Then how do you know you 
don’t know what itis?” ‘‘ I don’t know what 
it is that I don’t know, but all the same I know 
I don’t know it.” ‘ But, father, if you don’t 
know what it is that you don’t know, how do 
you know you don’t know? Ifyou don’t know, 
it seems to me that you don’t know whether 
you know or don’t know, and——” ‘I knowI 
don’t know simply because I know I don’t 
know the answers of any of the outlandish 
questions that your peculiar inquisitiveness is fo 
ever prompting you to ask.” ‘* But—— 
‘‘Oh, well, ask your question and be done wit” 
it! What is it you want to know?” ‘ Whyh 
I—I don’t know. You’ve made me forget it.” , 
* * * 

PunisHInGc WIFE-BEATERS.—Wife-beaters are 
treated in sensible style in Germany. They are 
not imprisoned, as in this country, but are 
arrested every Saturday, after they have 
finished their week’s work, and kept in prison 
until the following Monday. This is done 
regularly every week, until the sentence has 
expired. The object, of course, is that the 
delinquent shall be able to earn money during 
the week to support his family. 


Srenor Nico ini, before his fatal illness, was 
his wife’s (Madame Patti) devoted caretaker. 
He used to watch to protect her from draughts 
the instant she quitted the stage, and that she 
did not talk between the acts after the carmine 
was laid on her lips. He would keep intrusive 
bores away, but was attentive to all those 
whom she wished to treat as friends. He 
would see that the water which was to wash off 
the face-pigments was the right heat, and over- 
saw the make-up operations. If Mme. Patti 
were in the hands of an old nurse, she could not 
have been more tenderly used. In appearance 
and manner he was unassuming and untheatrical, 
uolike the husband of a star or a professional 
tenor. It would be worth while for ‘‘ wives to 
work ” if all were repaid by such tender care. 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF| 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


By Wru1aM Tuompson. 
INTRODUCTORY NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 
Tus book which appeared under the above 
title in 1825 was, in itself, a remarkable one, 
and was the more so because it undoubtedly 
compelled the early attention to the “woman 
question” of John Stuart Mill, who was 
destined, forty years afterwards, to bring so 
much influence to bear upon this subject by 
the publication of his own famous work. 

The full title of Mr. Thompson's work is as 
follows :— 

“‘ APPHAL OF ONE-Hatr THE Human Race, 
Women, 
AGAINST THE PRETENSIONS OF THE OTHER 
Hatr, Men, 
to retain them in PoLiITiIcaL and thence in 
CIVIL and DOMESTIC SLAVERY, 
’ in reply to a paragraph of Mr James Mill’s 
celebrated ‘ Article on Government.’”’ 

The cause of Thompson's essay being written 
‘was the publication of an article, which 
attracted great attention, in the “‘ Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Brittanica,” issued in the 
year 1824. The article was entitled ‘‘Govern- 
ment,’’ and it was written by James Mill, the 
father of John Stuart Mill. 

The subject of Parliamentary reform, it 
must be remembered, was then a burning 
one. The representation of the country 
remained, as it had been for centuries before, in 
the hands of a very limited class. Though 
nominally a considerable number of middle- 
class men had the vote, they were, in the 
majority of cases, tenants of the soil under 
great landlords, who regarded the votes to be 
given by the tenants as the property of the 
landlord, and who would no more have thought 
of letting their land to a tenant who would vote 
in opposition to a landlord’s party than they 
would have thought of doing away with their 
rent. They regarded the tenant’s vote as the 
landlord’s property, just as much as the rent 
itself, and the voting being open, so that they 
could know exactly how each man voted, and 
the constituencies being divided up without any 
relation either to population or taxation, it 
followed that the people really represented were 
simply the class which now makes up the House 
of Lords, and that popular influences were 
practically unknown. [Even rich men who 
did not own land had little chance of voting. 
While, therefore, the great majority even of the 
educated men, and the well-to-do men of the 
country remained unrepresented, it is not sur- 
prising that the question of women’s voting had 
not entered the domain of practical politics. 
Mr. James Mill, when he briefly touched upon 
Woman's representation, in the course of his 
“* Article on Government,” probably did so with 
very little consideration, dismissing lightly, as 
preposterous idea, something so far opposed to 
the whole scheme of society at the moment. 

The passage in which he so carelessly set 
aside any claim to direct representation on the 
part of all women is as follows :— 
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‘‘ One thing is pretty clear, that all those 
individuals whose interests are indisputably 
included in those of other individuals may 
be struck off from political rights without 
inconvenience. In this light may be viewed 
all children up to a certain age, whose 
interests are involved in those of their 
fone: In this light also women may 

regarded, the interest of almost all of 
whom is involved either in that of their 
fathers, or in that of their husbands.” — 
Encyclopedia Britannica's Supplement ; 
Article on ‘‘ Government.” Published 1824. 

Had this opinion been expressed in an article 
written in support of the then existing aristo- 
cratic system of government, it would only 
have been open to animadversion on the same 
grounds as the rest of that system. But the 
peculiarity of this saying of James Mill was 
that it suddenly appeared in the midst of an 
article directed to urging the wide extension of 
the Franchise (to men) and to maintaining 
that, upon the principles of human nature, 
a full representation of cvery class (of 
men) was the only possible means of obtaining 
justice for that class, and the greatest possible 
well-being of the whole community! Mr. 
Thompson in his reply very justly submitted 
Mill’s theory that women do not need repre- 
sentation to examination in -the light of the 
principles which Mill’s article as a whole was 
devoted to laying down. Thompson’s line of 
argument was not to question whether the 
principles that Mill had expounded were correct 
or not, but to proving to him that, on the 
principles which he had laid down and so 
thoroughly argued out, women could not be 
justly or safely excluded from direct representa- 
tion, any more than any other class. 

Those arguments have even more force now 
than they had when Thompson put them forth, 
for this reason : that the democratic principles 
of representation which Mill wrote to uphold 
have now obtained a complete triumph, but 
still have the very limitation and differentiation 
against women which he attempted to place 
upon them. All his arguments in favour of a 
democratic male suffrage have attained a prac- 
tical end: they have been translated into legis- 
lation, and are the principles and theories under 
which we are governed to-day. But still the 
community which has so far accepted demo- 
cratic principles of self-government as to give 
the poorest and most ignorant men the vote 
continues to exclude from the practical benefits 
of those principles, as Mill did, one-half the 
human race. The arguments which were di- 
rected against his limitation of his theories, 
when those theories were not practically ac- 
cepted as the governing principles of this 
country, are therefore equally in place at 
present, when his theories have been trans- 
lated into actual fact, and the contemptuous 
sentence in which he declared his principles 
to have no application to the whole of one 
sex is also maintained in practice. 

James Mill had considerable influence, partly 
for his own sake by reason of his great ability 
and logical power, which made him a leading 
representative of the school to which he 
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belonged, and partly also because he was the 
mouthpiece and the honoured assistant and 
representative of the great philosopher of his 
day, the founder of a school of thought, Jeremy 
Bentham. Bentham's philosophy was received 
by a large number of people, those who were 
then called the Philosophical Radicals, almost 
as a new revelation, and of that revelation 
James Mill was the chief apostle. The founda- 
tion-stone of the whole philosophy was the 
theory that the ultimate test of morality was 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
of mankind. It was easy to show that the 
views of the best persons in each successive 
generation, and of those born in varying 
climates and sets of circumstances, had differed 
greatly as to what was and what was not moral 
conduct, and it was maintained by the Ben- 
thamites that this fact put out of court the idea 
that morals are intuitive, .c., that they take 
their rise from the inspiration of the human 
conscience, and require no other rule or sanction. 
Since whole volumes have been written on each 
side of this controversy, it will be understood 
that I do not pretend here to argue, or even to 
state with adequate fulness and precision, the 
diverse views of the “ intuitionalists,” or holders 
of an innate sense of right and wrong, and 
their Benthamite opponents who take experience 
of resultg as their test of what is truein morals. 
My object is only to sufficiently indicate to the 
young reader what were the principles which 
James Mill professed, upon which he avowedly 
based all his views of theoretical right and 
wrong, and by which he necessarily tested all 
his practical plans. Thompson continually 
refers to the Benthamite views, and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to have this perfunctory infor- 
mation as to what those views actually were.” 


* Mr. John Stuart Mill gives, in his ‘ Auto- 
biography,” the following outline of his introduc- 
tion to, and acceptance of, the theory that the 
ultimate test of the character of actions is their 
influence on “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of mankind " :— 

“It was at the commencement of these studies 
that my father, as a needfal accompaniment to 
them, put into my hands Bentham’s principal 
speculations, as interpreted to the Continent, and, 
indeed, to all the world, by Dumont, in the 
‘Traite de Legislation.’ The reading of this book 
was an epoch in my life; one of the turning points 
in my mental history. 

‘“« My previous education had been, in a certain 
sense, already a course of Benthamism. The 
Benthamic standard of ‘the greatest happiness ' 
was that which I had always been taught to 
apply; I was even familiar with an abstract 
discussion of it, forming an episode in an unpub- 
lished dialogue on Government, written by my 
father on the Platonic model. Yet, in the first 
pages of Bentham, it burst upon me with all the 
force of novelty. What thus impressed me was 
the chapter in which Bentham passed judg- 
ment on the common modes of reasoning in 
morals and legislation, deduced from phrases like 
‘law of nature,’ ‘right reason,’ ‘the moral sense,’ 
‘nataral rectitude,’ and the like, and characterised 
them as dogmatism in disguise, imposing its 
sentiments upon others under cover of sounding 
expressions which convey no reason for the senti- 
ment, but set up the sentiment as its own reason. It 
had not struck me before, that Bentham’s principle 
pat an end to all this. The feeling rushed upen 
me, that all previous moralists were superseded, 
and that here, indeed, was the commencement of 
& new era in thought. This impression w:i6 
strengthened by the manner in which Bentaai 


- 
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Mr. James Mill had great influence with those 


who thought with. him, and some of them were 


amongst the strongest and most influential 
advocates of parliamentary reform. But he 
was not only one of the leaders of what may 
fairly be called the sect of ‘Philosophical 
Radicals,” but he was in. himself a person of 
singular command and power of influence. I 
had the privilege of knowing, in his extreme 
old age, Mr. William Ellis, who was one of the 
disciples of James Mill at about the time that 
the latter’s ‘ on Government” was pub- 
lished. Mr. Ellis devoted a large part of his 
leistire throughout life, and a great share of his 
means (his gifts amounting in all to about 
£250,000), to making provision for popular 
education, throughout the years when it seemed 
as if an Education Bill would never be passed. 
The life thus nobly and unostentatiously expended 
in the service of mankind, owed, as he himeelf 
told me, its early inspiration to such service to 
James Mill. I remember Mr. Ellis’s very 
words: ‘‘When I was twenty-five,” said he, 
“T met Mr. James Mill, and he worked a com- 
plete change in me.” Many other young men 
would have made the same statement, and chief 
amongst the admirers and disciples of this 
leading spirit was his own son, John Stuart 
Mill. James Mill’s views upon any great ques- 
tion, such as the position of women, were 
therefore of wide influence. 

In John Stuart Mill’s ‘“‘ Autobiography” he 
states that he and his companions, although they 
regarded his father with the greatest reverence, 
and held a long series of meetings purposely to 
study and discuss the elder Mill’s works, were 
yet not entirely prepared to subordinate their 


_ opinions to his, and on the particular subject of 


the paragraph which Mr. Thompson criticizes, 
John Stuart Mill says :— _ 


‘*But indeed there was by no means com- 
pe unanimity among any portion of us, nor 

ad any of us adopted implicitly all my father’s 
opinions. For example, although his ‘ Essa, 
on Government’ was pe pee probably by all 
of us as a masterpiece of political wisdom, our 
adhesion by no means extended to the para- 
graph of it in which he maintains that women 
may, consistently with good government, be 
excluded from the suffrage, because their 
interest is the same with that of men. From 
this doctrine, I, and all those who formed my 
chosen associates, most positively dissented. 


put into scientific form the application of the 
‘happiness’ principle to the morality of actions, 
by analysing the various classes and orders and 
their consequences. But what struck me at that 
time, most of all, was the classification of offences. 
a and the dialectics of Plato, which had formed 
so large a part of my previous training, had given 
me a strong relish for accurate classification. 
This taste had been strengthened and enlightened 
by the study of botany, on the principles of what 
is called the natural method, which I had taken 
up with great zeal, though only as an amusement, 
during my stay in France; and when I found 
scientific classification applied to the great and 
complex subject of punishable acts, under the 
guidance of the ethical principle of pleasurable 
and painful consequences, followed out in the 
method of detail introduced into these subjects 
by Bentham, I felt taken up to an eminence from 
which I could survey a vast mental domain, and 
see stretching out into the distance intellectual 
results beyond all computation. As I proceeded 
further, there seemed 
intellectual clearness, the most inspiring prospects 
of practical improvement in human affairs. To 
Bentham’s general view of the construction of a 
body of law I was not altogether a stranger, 
having read with attention that admirable com- 
pendium, my father’s article on Juris rudence ; 
but I had read it with little profit, and scarcely 
any interest, no doubt from its extremely general 
and abstract character, and also because it con- 
cerned the form more than the substance, the 
logic rather than the ethics of law. But 
Bentham’s subject was Legislation, of which 


to be added to this. 
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It is due to my father to say that he denied 
having intended to affirm that women should 
pee ee 
’ w 

the very next paragraph, an gong Werornes 
thesis. He,was, as he truly said, not Tt 
whether the suffrage had better be 
but only (assuming that it is to be restricted) 
what is the utmost limit of restriction which 
does not necessarily involve a sacrifice of the 
securities for good government. But I thought 
then, as I have always thought since, that 
Hee which he acknowl , no less than 

which he , is as great an error 
as any of those against which the ‘ essay’ was 
directed ; that the interest of women is included 
in that of men exactly as much and no more 
than the interest of subjects is included in that of 
kings; and that every reason which exists for 
gi the suffrage to anybody demands that it 
sho not be withheld from women. This 
was also the eral opinion of the younger 
proselytes ; and it is pleasant to be able to say 
that Mr. Bentham, on this important point, was 
wholly on our side.” 

However that may have been, it is at least 
certain that this passing reference of the elder 
Mill to Woman’s Suffrage, and the powerful 
reply thus drawn forth from William Thompson, 
must have turned the thoughts of the younger 
Mill to this then novel question, and, doubtless, 
prepared his mind for the reception and cultiva- 
tion of the advanced ideas upon this subject, of 
which, much later in life, under the influence of 
Mrs. Taylor and the development of his own 
sense of justice and power of thought, he 
became the most effective and powerful 
exponent. 

It is interesting to note in passing, that the 
men who have given conspicuous service to the 
cause of women have ‘always done so under 
the influence of some woman. Mill owned that 
his exertions were due to the interest of Mrs. 
Taylor (afterwards his wife), and Thompson 
in his preface states that his essay was inspired 
by Mrs. Wheeler. 

This brief sketch will probably suffice to 
secure interest for Thompson’s work, which we 
are about to republish in the Woman’s SienaL 
week by week in the same manner as was done 


with Mary Wollstonecraft’s work. Thompson’s. 


book has, of course, long been out of print, and 
is being copied in the British Museum specially 
for this republication. The first instalment will 
be given next week. 


Jurisprudence is only the formal part; and at 
every page he seemed to open a olearer and 
broader conception of what human opinions and 
institutions ought to be, how they might be made 
what they ought to be, and how far removed from 
it they now are. When I laid down the last 
volume of the ‘ Treatise’ I had become a different 
being. The ‘principle of utility,’ understood as 
Bentham undead it, and applied in the manner 
in which he applied it through these three 
volumes, fell exactly into its place as the 
keystone which held together the detached 
and fragmentary component parts of my 
knowledge and beliefs. It gave unity to my 
conception of things. I now had opinions; a 
creed, a doctrine, a philosophy ; in one among the 
best senses of the word—a religion; the inculca- 
tion and diffusion of which could be made the 
principal outward purpose of a life. And I hada 
grand conception laid before me of changes to be 
effected in the condition of mankind through that 
doctrine. The ‘Treatise on Legislation’ wound 
up with what was to me a most impressive picture 
of human life as it would be made by such 
opinions and such laws as were recommended in 
the treatise, The anticipations of practicable 
improvement were studiously moderate. . . . 
But, in my state of mind, this appearance of 
superiority to illusion added to the effect 
which Bentham’s doctrines produced on me, by 
heightening the impression of mental power, and 
the vista of improvement which he did open was 
sufficiently large and brilliant to light up my life, 
as well as to give a definite shape to my aspira- 
tions.” 
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CREMATION. 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN TO THE BARRY 
LITERARY SOCIETY. 


By Mrs. A. M. Pornron Newman. 


Mr. Cuarmman, Lapies, AND GENTLEMEN,—I 
believe it is more or less usual to make some 
sort of apology for one’s presence here at the 
lecture table, but whatever I ought or ought not 
to do in regard to that, at least I make no 
apology for my subject— Cremation, or the 
Sanitary Method of the Disposal of the Dead.” 
Though it may seem gruesome to the mind 
unaccustomed to consider it, it is, I take it, of 
great and growing importance to the general. 
community. 

As to the disposal of the dead, there are 
three methods—(1) Earth Interment, (2) Burial 
at Sea, and (8) Cremation. It is with the last 
—Cremation— that I have to deal to-night. 
The word “ cremation ” is a Latin word, meaning 
“burning,” with a special reference to the burn- 
ing of the body. In these days of rapid increase 
of population, and therefore equally rapid in- 
crease of deaths, where a comparatively small 
extent of this England of ours is crowded out 
by the living and crowded upon by the dead, it 
becomes a serious question for the next century, 
if not for this—nay, I would say for the next 
generation—‘ What must we do with our dead, 
if the living have not to suffer?” Many lead- 
ing scientists of this country, feeling the growing 
importance of the consideration of this question, 
have arrived at the conviction that our present 
system of interment or burial is an unmitigated 
evil, to be strenuously fought against in spite of 
the opposition of that most difficult of all foes, 
“ public prejudice.” It is hoped, however, that 
with the rapid spread of scientific instruction in 
our schools, elementary and secondary, and a 
consequent understanding of the scientific 
aspect of most health questions, that the—shall 
I say foolish ?—sentiment that opposes itself 
to the more sanitary disposal of our dead will 
speedily vanish. 

It may, perhaps, be as well to begin by 
making a brief résumé of 

THE HISTORY OF CREMATION 
from ancient to modern times. The burning 
rather than the burial of the body dates back to: 
the earliest times—some say to the Stone age;. 
others with greater probability to the Bronze age.. 
Direct evidence of this burning has been ob 
tained largely in Great Britain itself, notably: 
in Druidical remains at Stonehenge, where in. 
the mounds have been discovered urns contain- 
ing human remains bearing every trace of 
combustion. It has been concluded by those- 
who have studied the question,, from the 
relics that have been found accompanying the 
remains, that the act'of cremation. was clearly 
connected with ancestor-worship. Ifthis theory 
be correct, the custom has been practised in 
Europe for thousands of years. We find that 
with the exception of the Parsees, most if not 
all of the ancient nations who venerated the so- 
called element of fire made use of this form of 
disposing of their dead. Notably was this true 
of the great Aryan or Indo-European family 
from which most modern European nations are 
descended. The Hindoos—the oldest repre- 
sentatives of this family—as we all know, prac- 
tise it to this day. In the Homeric age (B.C. 
1000) cremation was prevalent among the: 
Greeks ; and it was not until the sixth century 
before Christ that burial began to be even 
partially practised amongst them. Turning to 
the Romans, we have evidence of the practice 
of cremation in the very term “funeral.” 
derived from funus, a funeral procession, 
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practical outcome of it was the formation 
of the Cremation Society of England, of 
which Sir Henry Thompson was constituted 
president. In 1878 the council of the society 
purchased a freehold site at St. John’s, Woking, 


etymologically akin to fwmus—smoke, denoting 
primarily ‘‘a burning body.” Throughout the 
times of the Republic the two customs of 
cremation and burial were practised contempo- 
‘raneously. I¢ was not until the fourth century 
-after Christ that the former was abandoned, 
doubtless owing to as 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


I am conscious that at this point the confirmed 
‘antagonist of cremation becomes alert, and may 
exclaim to himself—‘ Ah! Christianity itself 
condemns the practice!" Let us pause a 
moment and look into the point. We find from 
tthe New Testament, first that our Lord (St. 
.John v. 25-29) and then His Apostles (1st Cor- 
‘inthians xv. 35-40, 42, 44, 46, 52) proclaimed 
‘the resurrection of the body ; and, secondly, we 
-see from 1st Thessalonians iv. 13-18 and v. 26, 
‘that the second coming of our Tord was imme- 
diately anticipated. To this expectation we 
attribute the objection of Christians of the 
Apostolic age to burning their dead, for they 
evidently looked to a literal rising of the same 
particles of the same body. We all know how 
in the early Christian Church any practice in- 
stituted by the Apostles or their immediate 
successors was rigidly adhered to, and to this 
prejudice we can only attribute the religious 
scruples of present-day Christians, in spite of 
their absolute knowledge that any ordinarily 
interred body after a lapse of a variable num- 
‘ber of years—three, five, seven, to twenty-five 
. years—according to the nature of sepulchre, 
‘has been scattered in gaseous and other forms 
‘to the four quarters of the globe! But to return 
to our historical sketch. We find that though 
the Christian nations adopted the practice of 
‘interment, the Aryan nations of Northern 


‘Europe did not—for instance, the Gauls, the. 


‘Druids of Ancient Britain, the Danes, and the 
Scandinavians. We also find that cremation 
was practised among many tribes of Central 
Asia, by the Japanese of the Far East, and the 
Mexicans in the West. To come down to 
modern, indeed 


RECENT TIMES, 


we find that in Europe and America the prac- 
tice of cremation owes its revival to practical 
sanitary and economic reasons. In later times 
Italy takes the lead, and the first cremations 
«carried out on modern principles were per- 
formed on the remains of Mr. Williams and the 
spoet Shelley in 1822. Now there are no less 
+han twenty-five crematoria in Italy, namely, 
at Milan, Rome, Florence, Bologna, Veniee, 
Padua, Brescia, &c. In Germany the first cre- 
mation took place at Gotha, 1878. Up to 1896 
no less than 1,500 bodies have been cremated. 
There were then crematoria at Heidelberg and 
‘Berlin, and probably by this time in other 
‘places, for the growth of the movement in Ger- 
many has been rapid. In France the move- 
‘ament was longer in finding support, but since 


the crematorium at the cemetery of Pere-la- |* 


Chaise, Paris, has been erected there have been 
no less than 16,000 cremations in five years. 
Austria Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
notably the United States of America, have 
taken up the use of cremation. In England 

‘THE EARLIEST MODERN INSTANCE OF CREMATION, 


it is interesting to womankind to know, wasa 


Mrs. Pratt, who, previous to her death gave. 


directions that her remains should be burned, 
‘which directions were carried out at Tyburn 
Turnpike in 1769. In 1874 Sir Henry Thomp- 
gon published a very powerful article in the 
Contemporary Review, of which any of you 
ean easily obtain. a reprint. This article 
attracted very general attention, and the 


For some few years—until 1885, in fact—the 
society was unable to make use of it, owing to 


“the corpse and reverence for the feelings of those 
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Surrey, and there erected a crematorium. 


a doubt as to the legality of the process. This 
point was incidentally settled by Sir James 
Stephen, who decided ‘that cremation, if 
effected without nuisance, was perfectly legal.” 
It may be interesting to my hearers to be 
reminded of a fact probably within their own 
knowledge, namely, that this verdict was given 
in relation to a lawsuit instituted against Dr. 
Price, of Cardiff, who eccentrically burned his 
child’s body on the top of a mountain. Doubt- 
less the advocacy of one who was generally 
considered—well, a little peculiar in his views, 
may have done somewhat to discredit the 
cause in the locality. At any rate, I remember 
reading some little time ago in one of the 
Cardiff dailies, that cremation was like the sea 
serpent in the off Parliamentary season, only 
discussed by the Cardiff Corporation when there 
was a dearth of other matters. Since 1885, up 
to-the close of 1896, 
870 CREMATIONS HAVE OCCURRED 

in England. The first cremation practised at 
Woking—again a woman—took place March 
25th, 1885, whilst I believe the most recent was 
that of the 
Now we have in all four crematoria, 
namely, at Woking, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool. I trust I have not been weari- 
some in this somewhat lengthy historical 
sketch, but I have condensed it as far as was 
consistent with my purpose, namely, that of 
showing that this movement is not a modern 
craze, but that cremation was practised by 
ancient and medieval peoples, and is advocated 


by sanitarians of the most enlightened and pro- 


gressive countries of modern times. 

Before entering upon the arguments for and 
against cremation, I would first briefly state 
the main object and purpose of the society— 
the Cremation Society—which has made it its 
special business to advance the health of the 
nation in respect of this most important subject. 
The object of this society is to give every possi- 
ble facility at a minimum cost to cremate or 
burn the human body after death in such a 
manner that no noxious gases or fumes con- 
taminate the air; that no foreign matter be 
mhixed with the ashes of the dead ; and that the 
‘whole be performed with the utmost respect for 


mourners who may attend the ceremony. With 
this statement I will now proceed to the main 
issue of the paper. 


(To be continued.) 


Herepity 1n Crime.—At the inquest on 
‘““Haggie’? Richards, » woman of notorious 
character in Southwark, who died in Holloway 
Gaol last week from alcoholism, a warder said 
he had known her and all the members of her 
family for 29 years. She had been in and out 
of prison since she was @ girl. Her father and 
mother, her brothers and sisters, and all her 
relatives, had been convicted, and one of her 
brothers was at present in custody. Medical 
evidence having been given that all the organs 
of the body were alcoholically diseased, and 
that death was due to softening of the brain, 
the result of chronic drinking, the jury returned 
a verdict of “Natural death.”— Westminster 
Gazette. 


of all 
We should look upon Woman's Suffrage from 


Dowager Countess Russell. 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
THE BILL PASSES THE VICTORIAN 


LOWER HOUSE WITH A TWO TO ONE 


VOTE. 
THE DEBATE. 


e 


Mr. Kirton: I think the comparative in- 
difference exhibited by honourable: members on 
this occasion is a reflection of the feeling exist- 
ing outside the House in 
question ; I cannot help saying that at the out- 
set. Whilst 

always have been an ardent ngs of, this 
principle, and intend to vote for 

disguise the fact that, if the women were anxious 
about it, they would have had it before to-day. 
At the same time I think that the principle 
itself is unassailable, and cannot be opposed on 
any 
mem 
political leaders in the old country had been 


opposed to this principle. 
that th 


relation to this 


I am an ardent supporter of, and 
e Bill, I cannot 


und of logic or equity. The honorable 
r for Hawthorn said that some of the 


He omitted to state 

e late illustrious Earl of Beaconsfield 
supported it. Indeed, this principle has been 
supported by some of the most prominent leaders 
political parties in the old country. 


this standpoint—is it right; are they entitled 
as a matter of justice to have a vote? That is 
the real crux of the whole question, and, if 
viewed from that standpoint, the principle is 
unassailable. Now I submit, in relation to the 
franchise, that we ought to seek to give the 
franchise not merely to a section of the people, 
but to the whole of the people; not merely to 
one-half of the people, but to every person who 
is interested in the commonwealth; and it is 
obvious that there are women who have, in 
many instances, larger and weightier responsi- 
bilities than men. I contend that in a matter 
of this kind—a matter of paramount import- 
ance—the element of sex should not count for 
anything more than the element of colour 
counts. We do not think of placing a man 
under a disability simply because he is 
not of the same colour as ourselves, and 
we should not disenfranchise or place under 
a disability a certain section of the com- 
munity simply because they are women. 
It has been said that women cannot fight, 
that they cannot bear arms, that they cannot 
assume the same responsibility for defending 
their country as men. But the same argument 
applies to the medium, undersized, and phy- 
sically weak men as well as to women, yet we 
do not disqualify a man from voting because he 
is incapable of fighting for his country; and 
what we decline to do in the: case of men we 
should decline to do in the case of women, 
Woman has an individuality in common with 
man, and she has shown just as much intel- 
lectual capacity. That has been demonstrated 
in our own colony, where women have reached 
the highest pinnacle of learning, and have 
competed successfully for scholarships and 
for the highest degrees at the University, 
showing equel fitness intellectually with men. 
There is no doubt that intellectually women 
are quite as well qualified to exercise the 
franchise as men are. It is said that women 
are represented by their husbands and brothers, 
and that the concession of the franchise to 
them would simply mean the duplication of the 
vote. Now that is a vicarious representation 
which a man would not be satisfied with—men 
would not be content to be represented by 
other men, and women are justified in com- 
plaining and asserting that they have a right to 
use the franchise themselves altogether inde- 
pendent of their husbands. If women had a 
vote it would probably be exercised in a 
majority of instances in precisely the same way, 
aad to support exactly the same candidates, as 
their husbands would support. But that is no 
reason why we should not concede the franchise 
to women. There is no question that the 
franchise would be highly educative to women. 
Once you give an oppre class a privilege 
that class is quick to make a proper use of it. 
That is the teaching of history, and would apply 
largely to the concession of the franchise to 
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~women. I believe myself that if a woman does 


pedis: Pg bia) well fulfilled | similar 


te her tha Prerccd ses. a aye beter 
lor a considerable time outside 
the of the home. ee 


Mr. Moloney: Would you have women on 
juries, or on the bench ? 


Mr. Kirton: It would be a very good thing if 
they did occupy seats on juries sometimes, and 
seats either on the or before the bench, 
acting as solicitors or barristers. Women, I 
repeat, have stepped outside the bounds of their 
home, and they have been the most 


should go hand in hand with taxation, and 

that epplies to women equally with men 

Whilst repeat that, in my ju t, the 
be to women, 

has been conceded in other 


called 
mezoe pert tn the body politic as the male sec- 
tion of the community,—I am bound to confess 
that the majority of the women are profoundly 
indifferent to this movement, and I would like 
to see'a poll of the women themselves taken on 
thesubject. 


Dr. Maloney: How about the petition signed 
by 80,000 ? Ea ae 
Mr. Hancock: I cannot quite agree with the 
honourable member who hae just resumed his 
seat, as to the want of enthusiasm or excite- 
ment with regard to this question." In 1891 the 
then Premier (Mr. Munro) brought forward a 
Bill ding for adult suffrage, but it was 
ry sha we povilege of one — ray vote. 
very i was presented at that time 
ie iavoat ot Wones 5 , and in fact it was 
considered, in view of the powerful advocates 
of the movement, not only in this House, but in 
the press, that it was as sure to become law as 
one man one vote. The Premier of that day, 
after m @ magnificent speech on the sub- 
ject, drepped the question of Woman’s Suffrage 
altogether. We were then told that possibly it 
d be better to have one man one vote 
peongnt coke gn by itself so ae cpp a 
ered in ite progress ugh another 
place. The women then discontinued their 
itation until such time as the principle 
of one man one vote should be secured. 
Honorable members know that we have not 
secured that yet. The want of enthusiasm for 
Woman's 8 has been entirely due to the 
fact that the women saw there was a powerful 
opposition to the one man one vote, and that 
ey would have to wait until such time as that 
was settled. Then, honorable members sug- 
gested that the petitions on this subject were 
signed by men, women, and children; but I can 
state that a most careful scrutiny took place of 
one of the largest petitions ever presented to 
this House in favour of Woman’s Suffrage, and 
it was found to contain 95 per cent. of legitimate 
signatures of women. Of course, there is 
always a large amount of 4 ingle against 
any extension of the franchise. The same 
arguments that are used now were used against 
the extension of the vote to the agricultural 
labourer of the old country. The agricultural 
labourer, it was said, would not know how to 
vote if he got a vote; that he did not want a 
vote; that all he wanted was beer; that he was 
perfectly content to remain with the yoke 
round his neck; that he was perfectly satisfied 
that his betters should legislate for him; 
that he was quite content to recognise the 
fact that his betters were able to legislate 
for him than any possible representative 
that he might select for himself. It was only 
a few agitators, it was said, who went round 
th fa ces in favour of agricultural labourers 
having a vote, with tears trembling on their 
eyelids, ready to fall at any moment. But 
women have made very great strides. In the 
large bodies which have been brought into 
existence within the last twenty-five years in 


- opponents of this measure. I have seen plenty 
of wom: 


—such as the school boards and 
women have not only been 
elected, but their good work is now 


econom: 
Martineau, for instance. 
ete een Os and yok yon wena noe eve suet 
that uld Saud gta — 

may say you would not av 
to Harriet M u, or any other well- 
educated woman. Well, if that argument were 
in the same way to men, and if you 
were to say that a vote shall be given only to 
men who are well educated, that, of course, 
would be to advocate the principles of the 


en who have taken a prominent in 
the condition of their fellow- 
women, and I have never known one to desert 
her home. I know women who are keen 
, and, so far from creating discord, 
they have had quite the opposite effect. I can 
i understand the honourable member for 
elbourne East (Mr. Zox) not understanding 
the position. If he had had the same experi- 
ence that I have had, he would probably sa 
that if any one should have a vote equally wi 
@ man, it is the woman who is his er in 
life. We have to consider the power and in- 
fluence of woman. You select a woman as 
your perme in life, and she becomes of 
y . The education of the children, in ite 
primary aspect at all events, is entrusted 
to her. The moul of the quaili- 
ties of the child is invariably left to the 
mother. You trust her in all these matters, 
and you tell your friends what a splendid wife 
ou have, and whata splendid housekeeper she 
, and that you do not know what you would 
do without her; yet you refuse to give her a 
vote. Why, sir, it is time, with the progress of 
education and the advance of thought, that all 
these old-fashioned ideas were swept away. 
One honourable member said that the principle 
had not extended through America. The United 
States of America, of course, from their very 
creation have been a field for experimental 
legislation. We have -to consider the effect of 
the peculiar character of the settlers in those 
States, and the existence of innumerable settle- 
ments of Germans, Frenchmen, and many 
yaaa area inpeoe So Pree — ht suit 
e people in one part of the on t not 
catak Ga with those in another part. But in 
those places where they have acceded to this 
uest on the part of women, if you take the 
opinion- of the leading men of the day, 
I guarantee you will find they are per- 
fectly satisfied with the success of the 
movement. From New Zealand there is 
hardly a discordant voice. There are a few 
fine old-crusted Conservatives there, who think 
that a mistake has been made in giving women 
a vote, and I dare say they are just the people 
who would say that while the steam-engine is 
all very well in its way, the old stage-coach 
was much safer. We cannot have these 
reforms put off to please old fogies of that kind. 
One of the got arguments for the adoption of 
Woman’s Suffrage in these colonies at the 
resent time, is that of the assimilation of the 
Fracahigs throughout the group. There is the 
fact that South Australia has adopted adult 
suffrage. There is an agitation in New South 
Wales for the same thing, and it is almost cer- 
tain that they will get it in that colony, and, 
possibly, before we do. As to the statement 
that the women do not require the vote, I 
would like honourable members to be present 
at some meetings of the tailoresses’ union and 
the other unions of white workers, and so on, 
which have been benefited by the legislation of 
the present Government in connection with the 
factory laws. 
who have to get their living, women who 
sometimes have to keep their families, 
and they take an interest in all questions of 
domestic policy—a much deeper interest than 
do the majority of males. Their voice is never 
heard. If it is said that there are only a few 
women of this kind, well, more honour to the 


There you will find women 


few who have the courage to come out 
of the ruck and face the contumely ang 
contempt which is always the fate of the 

ve and forward people of any race, 
You will find it contended in the first place that, 
it will have a brutalising effect upon women— 
that is to say, that women will not be able to 
meetings without being brutalised, 


Harriet ire pelea member for Melbourne East 


(Mr. Zox) went so far as to mention a little 
le incident which took place at the 
Trades Hall the other week, and he hinted that 
it would be a terrible thing if such an affair 
were to happen in the presence of ladies, 
Now, I may say that for some time we have 
had one or two representative ladies upon the 
Trades Hall Council, and whatever occurred 
upon the occasion referred to did not take place 
in the presence of these ladies. The unfor- 
tunate affair took place in a p » 80 that 
whatever might have been the tement. of 
the parties concerned, neither of them forgot 
himself so much as to do anything of that sort 
before the ladies. The experience of those 
who have attended gatherings where women 
have been present is that, as a rule, you will 
find the people are better behaved because ladies 
are amongstthem. You think so much of your 
women that you have a woman for your Queen. 
She is good enough and wise enough to reign 
over this vast empire, and yet you would not 
give another woman a vote. As long as you 
went on the old policy of not allowing a woman 
to occupy any position, then, of course, to refuse 
her the right to vote was consistent; but the 
moment you ise that if there is any good 
work to be done—any charitable work—any 
work that needs a cool head and a good heart, 
you go and entrust it to the woman—the 
moment you do that, then I say that 
women are entitled to the franchise. 
The arguments that are brought forward against 
this proposal are precisely the same arguments 
that are urged against every extension of the 
franchise. The present Bill forms part of the 
licy of the Premier. A large number of 
onorable members were asked on the hustings 
whether they were in favour of Women’s Fran- 
chise or not. Of course, ‘those who stated at 
the time that they were opposed to it are quite 
right now in voting against it, and it is not 
fair to ask them to go back on their pledges. 
But as to those who have open minds on the 
subject, and who come here unpledged, I cer- 
tainly ask them to consider the importance of 
the assimilation of the franchise’ throughout 
these colonies as a step in the direction of 
federation. If you have another convention on 
the basis of the last, so that no two of the 
colonies send their representatives on the same 
electoral franchise, there is sure to be some 
serious conflict of opinion and serious difficulty. 
New Zealand, of course, has adopted Woman 
Suffrage. There is a proposition—a terrible 
proposition according to some honourable 
members—before the New Zealand Parliament. 
at the present time, that women should be 
eligible to sit in the House of Representatives. 
Well, I must say that I have known times. 
when I would have preferred to have, say, half 
a dozen ladies sitting amongst honourable mem- 
bers opposite. 


Mr. Staughton: Why limit it to half a 
dozen ? 


Mr. Hancock : I do not limit it to anything. 
All I say is, that if a man is opposed by 4. 
woman, and if the majority of the electors: 
think she would make a better representative 
than the man, by all means make room for her. 
I would ask honourable members, before they 
decide to refuse this, e require aoe ange 
arguments against it than have been given Up 
ra present. Let the opponents of the Bill 
give some valid reason for the position they 
take up. I remember, some time ago, an honour- 
able member said that this proposal was only 
supported by short-haired womenand long-haired 
men. It does not matter what are the pecu- 
liarities of the advocate, as long as the cause 1s 
a just one. And honourable members must see 
that in bringing about a reform of this sort it 
requires a considerable amount of courage and 
force of character before a woman, can be 
induced to go on a public platform and advocate 
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the cause of her sex. It does not at all follow 
because women do not rush to take up that 
a that they are not anxious to have the 
vote. 


(To be continued.) 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN. 


THE session on October 8rd with an 
address on “‘ F; m in Medicine,” by Dr. J. 
Walter Carr, senior ph to the Royal Free 
Hospital. He spoke of the influence which 
had always been exerted upon medicine, and 


ly upon treatment, by fashion, custom, 
habit and authority. Illustrations were given 
of the different lines of treatment, ly of 


fever and inflammation, employed even during 
the present century, methods at one time 
universally ular being entirely discredited 
a few years , and sometimes an absolutely 
opposite pen adopted. At the beginning of the 
century bl was so universal that the 
doctor might well have been accused of mal- 
practice if he had not bled for a fever; now he 
a be subject to the same accusation if, 
under precisely similar conditions, he were to 
bleed his patient. The excessive employment 
of venesection led, as was inevitable, to a reaction 
equally extreme. It was discarded even in cases 
in which it might have been really valuable, and 
towards the middle of the century an actively 
stimulant treatment became fashionable, enor- 
mous quantities of alcohol being frequently 
administered to fever cases. Consequently, 
another reaction followed, of which the Tem- 
perance Hospital might be regarded as the 
outward and visible si; Later on came the 
fashion of trying to reduce the temperature in 
fever by powerful drugs. The public, learnin 

this, thought they could cure themselves o 
influenza, and disastrous results frequently 
followed their endeavour to improve upon the 
teaching of their medical advisers. Just at 
present the fashion was running on animal 
extracts, a result of the success* in suitable 
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but the of prosperit ee tlten are 
be ber eee dangers of adversity, and if 
the movement became unsui 


advan of every opportunity of fitting them- 
selves fer thelr life’s work. 


ELECTRICITY OR FAITH. 


Tue stalwart son of Vermont who can, accord- 
ing to the testimony of see ly credible 
tnesses, cure some of the ills that human 
flesh is heir to, by the la on of his hands is 
not the sole wonder-worker that has been seen 
in Brooklyn lately. A resident in an uptown 
street tells a tale of simple faith that is quite as 
wonderful as any of the feats of ‘‘ curers” or 
‘healers’ who may be regarded as more or 
less professionals. 
his man’s business engagements are such 
that he is kept out every night until the small 
hours of the morning, and in consequence it is 
his custom to sleep well through the forenoon. 
Not long ago his wife, on the advice of a friend, 
proc an electrical apparatus, which was 
recommended as a good g for nervousness 
and insomnia. The apparatus consists of a 
sort of harness or gearing, which is attached to 
the ankle and wrist, and then, in order to form 
a ‘ground connection,” it is necessary to 
attach it to a fixture, a water pipe, or 
something else that runs into the earth. Good 
results ap to have followed the use of the 
battery, or whatever it may be termed, and itis 
well regarded in the family. Now, let the head 
of this household tell the rest of the story for 


cases of treatment with thyroid extract, and on | himself 


anti-toxins, a consequence of the benefits ob- 
tained* from the use of an anti-toxin in diphtheria. 
Both methods were undoubtedly useful in 
their place, but must have their limitations, 
and werein danger of being pushed to excess, and 
8o brought into discredit. They needed to culti- 
vate a more judicial spirit, not adopting some 
new drug or method as a universal panacea one 
year and entirely discarding it the next, but 
seeking the good in every system of treatment, 
avoiding, on the one hand, the danger of push- 
ing it to excess, and, on the other, the risk of 
ignoring it altogether. Moreover, in the search 
after cures or specifics they must never forget 
the paramount importance of prevention by 
trying to discover and remove the causes of 

The lecturer contrasted acute gout 
and rheumatic fever with typhus fever. The 
two former they could treat very successfully 
by drugs, but they were still as frequent and 
fraught with as disastrous consequences as 
ever; the latter had been pteckivally extermi- 
nated by diminishing its great causes, dirt and 
overcrowding, although when it did occur they 
had no special means of curing it. Similarly, 
they might try to cure typhoid fever, but far 
more important was it to procure pure drinking 
water for everyone, as this would not only 
entirely prevent typhoid, but also cholera and 
other diseases. Reference was made to the 
extraordinary development of nursing during 
the last generation. ilst this was a matter 
for much satisfaction, yet there was possibly a 
danger of its being carried too far in private work, 
and especially in the homes of the middle classes. 
Complaints were increasingly numerous of the 
difficulty in getting really satisfactory private 
nurses. Moreover, one great feature of women’s 
character and of women’s influence in the home 
would be lost were she wholly to abandon to 
outsiders the nursing of those near and dear to 


*(This success is absolutely denied by some high 
authorities. Of course, every fashion in medicine, after- 
wards discredited, has been claimed in its day to be a 
successful method of treatment.—Ep. W.S.] 


‘* Last week,” he says, ‘“* I woke up about 
nine o’clock one day, and got so wide awake 
that it seemed impossible for me to get aslee 
again that day. My wife was within call, an 
urged me to try to sleep some more. I told 
her I didn’t think there was any use of trying, 
but that I would take a book and read a while 
in bed, anyway. Then she suggested that I 
should try the electrical apparatus, which had 
done ber such evident good. I said all right, 
and off she went and got it. In due time I had 
the machine looped round my wrist and ankle, 
and the proper connection formed with one of 
the gas fixtures. I am frank to confess that I 
did not have a vast amount of faith in it, but 
in spite of that I had not had it on more than 
five minutes before I began to feel a sort of 
glow steal over my body, and a drowsy feeling 
come over me. I told my wife that I was 
getting sleepy, and after expressing her gratifi- 
cation at the good effect, she tiptoed softly out 
of the room. 

‘‘There was nothing to disturb me, and on I 
slept. When at last I woke, I found, to my 
astonishment, that it was two o’clock—long 
after my usual hour for rising. I was still in 
harness, so to speak, and disengaged myself as 
speedily as possible, and then proceeded to 
examine the apparatus more carefully than I 
had ever done before. First I read the direc- 
tions, which said, when through using, to turn 
the switch off. I undertook to do this, but 
soon ascertained that the switch was at the 
point marked ‘off’ and not at the button on 
the opposide side, which seemed to indicate 
that at that point it would be ‘on.’ In short, 
the switch had been open all the time, and 
there had been no possibility of a current 
passing through the thing while I had been 
sleeping, as I supposed, under its effects. My 
wife had gone 3 as town when I got up, 
but when she returned the first thing I did was 
to get her to examine it, only to have my own 


impression confirmed, that the switch meee 


been turned off all the time. 
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open, and that, gon al the good results are 
plainly a matter of imagination.”—New York 


A WOMAN MINING 
EXPERT. 


ess world, being ed as an expert in 
alg pce ogni, Sig pny. ooh She 
was American born, but of German parentage, 


and was sent to the best schools in Germany. 

The spirit of self-reliance, which was so 
marked a feature throughout her life, then led 
her to prepare herself for a professional career, 
and she studied in Packard’s Business College, 
and was the first of the women graduates of 
that excellent institution to enter professional 
life, Mr. Packard at a, sec for her a 
position as amanuensis the office of the 
qagineering and Mining Journal, on December 
11th, 1879. 

Commencing at the bottom of the ladder, her 


tireless ind soon widened her field of 
labour to cle duties, and, step by , she 
worked her way up until she became excha: 

reader and exchange news editor. In 1888 she 


became secretary and treasurer of The Scientific 
tihng 8 Company, and, in addition to her 
other work, performed this duty with t 
ability and satisfaction up to the time of her 
death. January 1st, 1890, she was appointed 
business manager of The Scientific Publishing 
Company, and in this position she found scope 
for her marvellous executive ability and busi- 
ness ity. Her supervision covered the 
entire force and business of the compan 
and its offices in many parts of the world. 
Nothing was neglected, nothing escaped 
her wonderful penetration; everything was 
organised with admirable system and conducted 
with energy, enterprise, ity, and with the 
very highest standards of honour and honesty. 
While she was fully aware of the drawbac. 
which hinder the more general gy ag of 
her sex in business, and would frankly and 
wisely discuss them with intimates, yet her 
unassuming modesty so shunned notoriety that 
she, who would speak without fear or hesitation 
in her own office, could not be induced to 
address the meetings of either the Professional 
Woman’s League or the Press Club, of both of 
which she was an honored member. Mrs. 
Braeunlich was the first American woman 
elected a fellow of the Imperial Institute of 
London. 


A HOPE. 
From “ In Memoriam.” 


O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything ; 
We can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every Winter change to Spring. 
Tennyson. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The secretary of the Edinburgh School of 
Medicine for Women informs us that our 
paragraph about the closing of this school 
in the ‘‘ Watch Tower” for September 22nd, 
in which it was said that the school had 
not complied with all the requirements 
of the University, is not correct. The 
authorities of the school claim, on the 
contrary, that ‘the fact is, that this 
school has had to suspend its classes 
because it has, at very great cost, 
complied in every respect with the 
requirements of the University.’’ It 
8 that the University made a 
Bile ‘thak the classes for the medical 
education of women should not be mixed 
(open for both sexes) except by the special 
permission of the University Court. The 
committee of the Edinburgh School of 
Medicine for Women, therefore, at con- 
siderable expense organised separate classes 
for women in all the subjects of the curri- 
culumn with the exception of two, physics 
and physiology, which they had already 
been told the University Court would accept 


from mixed classes. These separate classes ! 


could, however, only be yc bey tao | if 
attended by all the women students; but 
the committee found that a large majority 
of the women now studying madiciie 
in Edinburgh, instead of coming 
their special classes, preferred to attend 
mixed classes at the various medical 
schools for men, and that this prac- 
tice was being permitted by the Uni- 
versity Court. ‘The result of this,” 
say the committee, ‘‘is that it becomes 
impossible for the committee of this school 
to continue to provide expensive separate 
classes, involving guarantees to lecturers, 
and the provision of suitable premises and 
an adequate staff, when the ground is cut 
under their feet by the much cheaper 
expedient of mixed classes, which require 
no guarantee, and which aye given in the 
schools for men.” 
* % * : 
They pointed out to the University tha 
the special excellence of their courses ap- 
red to be proved by the record that six 
of the seven women who have taken the 
degrees of M.B., C.M., at Edinburgh 
University, have been completely educated 
at this school; and that during the last 
academical year (August, 1896, to August, 
1897) its sinllenis have gone up for Univer- 
sity Examinations on sixteen occasions, 
and have — successfully every time. 
In reply, the University Court informed 
Dr. Sophia, Jex-Blake, the Dean of the 
Women’s School, that ‘‘ The Court have 
granted permission for the holding of 
mixed classes in connection with the 
Medical College for Women, Minto House, 
in the subjects of Physics, Botany, 
Chemistry, Materia Medica (Lectures and 
Practical), Physiology (Lectures and Prac- 
tical), and Diseases of the Eye, for next 
emical year. The permission in 
respect of Physiology has been granted 
only on the understanding that instruc- 
tion shall continue to be given therein 
during parts of the course, separately to 
men and women students.” The com- 
mittee of the Women’s Medical School, 
therefore, having found by experience 
that, whether because of the greater cheap- 
ness of the mixed classes (this naturally 
resulting from their being so much larger) 
or whether because of: the preference of 
the women students for such classes, many 
of the women would go to them, and 
that hence it was impossible to conduct 
separate classes on a self-supporting 
basis while education at mixed classes is 
allowed, ‘‘ they have to their great regret 
felt themselves obliged to suspend for the 
ate the separate classes at the Edin- 
urgh School of Medicine for Women.” 


* * * 


As there were women’s scholarships and 
other special advantages connected with 
this school—not the least of these being 
that it was under the energetic and com- 
petent supervision of Dr. Sophia Jex- Blake, 


the pioneer of the medical education of. 


women in this country—it seems a sad 
pity that the school should be closed. I 
wonder if, as an alternative course, it was 
taken into consideration, whether it would 
be possible to invite male students to attend 
at this school the classes which the Uni- 
versity Court is recognising as mixed? 
However harshly the decision of the 
University Court to allow so much mixed 
teaching may have worked out in this 
instance to the disadvantage of the Edin- 


there certainly is no — in the atiee 
of things why a ve ge proportion of 
the classes required for medical education 
should not be for men and women together... 


to | They will have to work together in after 


life, and duri the student’s career it 
must certainly be, in a Oat of no great 
size, a very grave disadvantage if many 
portions of the instruction should be 
required to be attended by two sexes 
separately. Take important operations— 
there are only a limited number of 
them to be done. Women nurses, of 
course, attend in the operating theatre 
when the male surgeons operate in the 
presence of male students, and it is not 
easy to perceive why women medical 
students should not be there as well as 
women nurses. Especially in such cases 
as eye complaints it is needless to have the 
clinical instruction given separate. 
* * * 


Opportunities must frequently open to 
the woman medical student to attend with 
men with advantages that she can never by 
any possibility obtain separately, and there 
is no countervailing objection at any rate 
as regards the greater part of the instruc- 
tion. For instance, when I was a medical 
student, I went over to Paris in company 
with Dr. Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, of 
Boston, at the invitation of Mr. Lie- 
breich, a great ophthalmologist, to see him 

orm no fewer than sixty cataract opera- 
tions in two days, at a Clinique in the Rue 
Git-le-Coeur, where all those cases were 
saved up for his periodical visits. It was 
immensely instructive, and would have 
been invaluable to me had I continued in 
that career ; but my friend and I were the 
only two ladies present amidst a great 
number of male students, who, by the 
way, treated us with much more courtesy 
than I ever received in any of the large 
London hospitals, where also I was allowed 
to see eye operations from time to time, 
half surreptitiously, in those unrecognised 
and unorganised days of the medical edu- 
cation of women. ‘In Paris, if we went in 
a little late the best place for seeing was 
immediately ceded to us; nothing of the 
sort in London! But there never was 
anything to object to—how could there 
be ?—in men and women studying together 
thus far. 

* * * 

In Great Britain there is, up to the pre- 
sent time, only one thoroughly “ mixed” 
school for male and female medical 
students, and that is in Ireland, at Cork. 
In London, though Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well and Dr. Elizabeth Garrett-Anderson 
in their day both “ walked tha wards” of 
general hospitals with male students, the 
question of mixed classes has never arisen 
since the organisation of the London 
School of Medicine for Women, which 
has both classes and hospital teaching 
separately, though a good many of the 
teachers are men. Doubtless, many 
parents will always prefer their young men 
and young women to take medical instruc- 
tion apart from each other. Various con- 
siderations are involved, obviously. 

‘  * 


An interesting adjunct to the ceremonies 
inaugurating Queen Wilhelmina has been an 
“ Exhibition of Dutch Women’s Work”’ at 
the Hague. This is a unique undertaking 
and has been carried out with great energy 
and enterprise by the Dutch ladies. At 


burgh School of Medicine for Women, , Chicago, for the first time, there was not 


~ 
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one. Hence he concludes :: ‘‘ Since alcohol 
cannot be entirely removed from the 
world, that if the world is to become more 
temperate it must be by the elimination, 
not of drink, but of the excessive drinker. 
If artificial selection (i.c., forbidding unfit 
persons to become parents at all), be found 
impracticable in the future, as, owing to the 
state of public opinion, it undoubtedly is 
at present, then the only alternative is 
nataral selection, in which case the world 
will never be thoroughly sober until it has 
first been thoroughly drunk.” 
* me * 


ful than at first appears that every Dutch 
woman can use one or more of these 
tongues as fluently as her own. 

: * * * 


only a Woman’s building, but it was also 
arranged that every exhibit shown all over 
the Fair, which was in produced b 
the work of women, should have attach 
to it a label stating in what percentage 
female labour had been employed. The 
statistics thus obtained have since been 
tabulated and issued in a Government 
report, but were not available at the time 
the fair was being held. The Dutch 
women have improved upon this by getting 
their statistics ready beforehand, and ex- 
hibiting a chart with coloured figures, 
showing both the work done by women in 
various ways and the remuneration ob- 
tained. Domestic service, as elsewhere, 
affords the largest field of occupation 
for wage - earning women, 160,000 
being the number given under this 
head; dairy farming occupies also a 
large number, and there are nearly 70,000 
engaged in factories. An exceptional pro- 
portion of Dutch women seem to be em- 
ployed as dispensers and apothecaries’ 
assistants. In 1865 the first woman 
endeavoured to enter upon that occu- 
pation, and was refused admission to the 
necessary instruction. The following year, 
however, the course of study needed for 
that calling was opened, and there are 
now, according to the table, 410 women 
engaged as dispensers. The first woman 
physician, Dr. Aletta Jacobs, the daughter 
of a doctor, began her education in 1871, 
at the age of seventeen, and passing all 
her examinations brilliantly at the Uni- 
versity of Gréningen, has been followed by 
eleven others. Dr. Jacobs has made her- 
self responsible for gathering the English 
portion of the excellent library of women’s 

ks which is a feature of the Women’s 
Exhibition. There are very few high schools 
for girls in Holland, the Government giving 
assistance to boys and not to girls in 
secondary education, hence there are only 
116 high-school teachers. 

* * * 

The wages in every occupation for Dutch 
‘women appear to be very low, and the fact 
is brought home by the exhibition of the 
actual articles made, with a note affixed of 
the exact price paid for the work in them. 
Garments such as a og are stated to be 
completely made for less than one-half- 
penny! The wages of Dutch domestic 
servants are also low, whieh is attributed 
in part to the fact that it is still the fashion 
for the well-to-do housewives to perform a 
great deal of the domestic labour with 
their own hands, so that the demand is 
comparatively small for really capable 
servants. It is satisfactory to know that this 
close association with the mistresses does 
not prevent the servants from keeping their 
situations. In an album in the exhibition 
are inscribed the names of 1500 servants 
who have been in the same situation more 
than ten years; many of them having 
given fifteen and twenty years’ service to 
one family. The laws under which the 
Dutch women live are also tabulated, and 
seem to be very unequal. They are in all 
essential points those of the Code Napoléon. 
It is shown that Dutch women produce 
excellent artists and include many au- 
thoresses. They are nearly all excellent 
linguists, but it is a point among all the 
well-to-do people of Holland to teach their 
children some one of the languages which 
have a wider circulation in the earth than | drinker may learn to renounce, or even { 
their native tongue, so that English, | abhor the habit, on religious and moral | the life of seafaring man has always been 
French, German, and Swiss governesses | grounds, education alone can never convert | the bad food that he has had to put up 
are chiefly engaged ; and it is less wonder-4@ pleasant sensation into an unpleasant , With. Heavily-salted meat; a coarse and 


Dr. Archdall Reid puts forth a most 
curious view of the question of excessive 
drinking in a pamphlet called, ‘‘ The Tem- 
perance Question from a Biological Stand- 
point,” recently published. His extra- 
ordinary theory is that drunkenness should 
be encouraged, or, at any rate, should be 

rmitted without the smallest restraint, 
in order that those human beings who 
are ectoae eu susceptible to intoxication 
shall be killed off as quickly as possible, 
and the desire for it will, he thinks, 
thus be eliminated by ‘racial selection.” 
His proof in support of this argument is 
that the nations who have a "ings and 
cheap supply of alcohol, by living in 
neighbourhoods where the grape is grown 
and wine made, are less drunken than 
those whose opportunities for excessive 
indulgence are not so great. He observes 
that when alcohol is first introduced to 
savage races, like the North American 
Indians, they show an excessive craving 
for it, and will give up everything they 
possess, and sacrifice all that is of value to 
them, in’ order to indulge in it. This weak- 
ness amongst races to whom alcohol is 
newly introduced is practically universal, 
while in countries where it is compara- 
tively easily procurable, the majority of 
people, happily, seldom indulge to the point 
of getting drunk. 

* 


The theorising of Dr. Reid is interesting 
because it is so original. But the aim of the 
modern science of hygiene is not to allow 
all sorts of cone and dangers to run 
amuck in order that the people peculiarly 
susceptible to them may be cleared off, 
and a race arrive who are not liable to 
succumb to their Pepe os ; but, exactly on 
the contrary, the aim of modern science, and 
an aim which has been abundantly 
justified already by large practical success, 
is to guard the enfeebled and those pecu- 
liarly susceptible to any danger from en- 
countering it, and thereby bracing them 
up so that the generations to come may 
successfully resist the danger. Many 
people are able to breathe sewer gas with- 
out ci aan harm ; others get headaches, 
sore throats, and bilious attacks by breathing 
it for a short time, and are in imminent 
danger of getting typhus. The remedy is 
not to turn sewer gas on to our homes, so 
that those who are susceptible may be 
cleared off as rapidly as possible, but to 
do everything that human ingenuity can 
devise to maintain a pure atmosphere. 
Such is the course with regard to sources 
of danger to health which has greatly 
improved the average length of human 
life, and the course upon which temper- 
ance reformers proceed hopefully in trying 
to check drinking habits, and reasonably 
so, if not with any expectation of imme- 
diately producing a perfect revolution in 
social habits. 


* x 

Dr. Reid maintains, therefore, that the 
free sale and easy use of alcohol does not 
lead to an increased racial proneness to 
excessive indulgence, but tends through 
the survival of the fittest to evolve an in- 
nately temperate race. The craving for 
alcohol he maintains to be what evolu- 
tionists call a ‘ bye-product’”’ of the deve- 
lopment of the brain, and he asserts that 
the only way to get rid of the excessive 
tendency is to allow as large and extensive 
a use as possible of the deleterious sub- 
stance, in order that natures particularly 
susceptible to it may overdo and exhaust 
themselves, and that they may be cleared 
out generation by generation. Hence he 
arrives at the conclusion that every scheme 
of temperance reform based upon decreas- 
ing the possibility of obtaining alcohol is 
fundamentally a blunder. He does not 
exactly say that he would like to see the 
rates applied to having the fountains 
running gin and water, but that might 
be inferred from his curious argument. 
‘Could we,” he says, ‘‘ prevent entirely 
for a time the use of alcoholic drinks, 
posterity would be not increasingly sober, 
but terribly drunken”; and he asserts 
that historically it is clear that every 
civilised race has at one time, like the 
lower races of the present day, been 
less seasoned to drink, and, there- 
fore, far more apt to be drunken. 
Drinking will never, he maintains, 
cease to be agreeable until by the natural 
selection of clearing off the drunkards the 
desire for ititoxication is removed. By 
some writers, he observes, the tendency to 
drunkenness is said to be a disease, but it 
is not more so than any other craving, such 
as that for hearing music; it is perfectly 
normal in the natural man, and though the 


* * * 


The many friends who have worked with 
Mr. and Mrs. John P. Thomasson, and are 
aware of their always unostentatious but 
truly great services to Woman's Suffrage 
and other efforts in which human liberty 
and advancement are concerned, both while 
Mr. Thomasson was in Parliament and 
otherwise, will grieve with them in the 
loss that they have just sustained by the 
death of their eldest son at an early age 
—still under 30. He was, of course, the 
grandson of Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas, 
and was named after his grand-parents on 
that side. Mr. Lucas Thomasson was, 
while in health, a young man of great 
intelligence and nobility of character, and 
the deepest sympathy must be felt for his 
bereaved parents, and also for his young 
wife, who is a niece of another good helper 
of the Suffrage cause in and out of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Hopwood, Q.C. 

* % % 


An excellent example of energy and 
enterprise has been set oy the lady engaged 
as teacher of cookery under the Northum- 
berland County Council at Tynemouth. 
The County Council have very wisely 
arranged a special class for teaching men 
cooks for work at sea. One of the greatest 
hardships amongst the many that attend 
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unappetising so-called bread, really biscuit 
50 Herd as to need a hammer io beoak it 
up ; lack of such ordinary table luxuries as 
butter and vegetables; scarcity of water 
for soup, tea and cocoa, have made the 
diet of the seaman in any case far inferior 
to that to be obtained by the men of his 
own class working on shore. But limited 
and coarse as the sailor's food must always 
be, it has in the past been worse than it 
need have been for want of even elementary 
- knowledge of good cooking on the part of 
the men who undertook the cook's duties 
on They were ; y men 
ai : generally | 


or ability, 


as ordinary ‘seamen, ‘#huuting - 

into the cook’s galley without an atom of 
‘instruction or capacity for their work. 
The Pynemouth County Council, as well 
as some others, have deprived ship- 
owners and captains of any excuse for 
shi ing totally incompetent hands as 
cooks, by opening cooking classes and 
giving certificates specially to men desirous 
of doing this work at sea. The lady 
teacher at Tynemouth, Miss Bell, had the 
enterprise and the enthusiasm for her 
‘work necessary to lead her to go to sea in 
an ordinary sailing ship, and to perform 
the duties of the sea-cook herself, in order 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
best methods of treating the food supply 
that is commonly available on shipboar ; 
and no doubt the combination which she 
now possess of theoretical and practical 
knowledge makes her teaching doubly 
henstiaia!. In any case, we must heartily 
admire and applaud her energy and 
interest in her work. 

* * * 


Our readers will remember that we gave 
a full review of the very interesting autobio- 
graphy of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton a 
short time when it was published in 
America. Micaecona inquiries came to 
hand as to where the k could be 
obtained in England, but we could not 
then give the information. Fortunately, 
it is now accessible to English readers, 
Mr. Fisher Unwin having just published 
it here, with all the illustrations, and 
unabridged ; indeed, the English edition is 
on better paper than the American one. It 
is, a8 our review has already indicated, an 
extremely interesting book, full of wit and 
fun, as well as giving a good deal of the 
history of the Woman’s Suffrage movement 
in its early days in America. 

* * * 


The Bradford Board of Guardians last 
week resolved, on the recommendation of 
its Infirmary Committee, that ‘‘a lady 
. having the necessary qualifications” 
should be appointed temporary resident 
medical officer. 


~ TIME, 89 complain’d of, 
Who to no one man 
Shows partiality, 
_ . Brings round to all men 
Some undiminish’d hours. 
—Matthew Arnold. 
* * * 
Caum Soul of all things ! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make and cannot mar. ° 


The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others give, 

Calm, calm me more ; nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 


—Matthew Arnold. ! 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
Our Short Story. 


AN ALPINE TRAGEDY. 


(From the French of Guy pz Maupassant.) 
Lrxg all the wooden hostelries planted on the 
high Alps, at the foot of the glaciers, in the 
bare rocky passage that cuts the white summit 
of. the mountains, the inn of Schwarenbach 
served as arefuge to the traveller who follows 
the route of the Gemmi. For six months it 
remained open, occupied by the family of Jean 
Hauser; but when the snow begins to drift 
and fill the valley, rendering the descent to 

-Loeche impracticable, the women, the father and 
two sons ‘would.depart, leaving behind them the 
old guide, Gaspard Hari, and the young guide, 


Ulrich Kunsi, and Sam, the mountain dog. 


These two men and the beast would dwell here 
until spring in their snowy prison, seeing only the 
immense white peak of the Balmhorn, sur- 
rounded by others, pale and shining under the 
snows that heap about it, and envelop, block 
and weigh upon the tiny dwelling, crushing its 
roof, obstructing its windows and walling the 
door. 

It was the day when the Hauser family was 
going to return to Loeche. Winter was ap- 
proaching and the descent becoming perilous. 
Three mules loaded with baggage had gone on 


-| before, conducted by the two sons; the mother 


and Jane Hauser were on the fourth mule, and 
the father walking ahead accompanied by the 
two guides, who always escorted them to the 
top of the descent to say adieu. They followed 
the border of the little lake, now frozen, that 
spreads out below the inn, then entered 
the valley, white as a sheet and dominated 
on all sides by peaks of snow. A flood 
of sunlight fell upon the icy descent, 
lighting it with a vivid. flame, but no life 
appeared in that mountainous ocean, no move- 
ment in the immense solitude, no sound in the 
profound stillness. Gradually the young guide, 
Ulrich Kunsi, dropped behind the father and 
Gaspard, leading the way, to rejoin the mule 
that carried the two women. The youngest, 
seeing him coming, seemed to call him with a 
sadeye. She was a little blonde peasant, with 
thin cheeks and pale hair, bleached by a long 
sojourn in the midst of the glaciers. 

Walking beside the mule, Ulrich, his hand 
upon the crupper, listened respectfully while 
the old mother talked to him, giving him infinite 
directions for the coming winter. It was the 
first time he had remained up there, but the 
old Gaspard had passed fourteen winters under 
the snows in the inn of Schwarenbach. Ulrich 
listened, I say, but mechanically, his eyes bent 
upon the young girl. Every now and then he would 
answer, ‘Yes, yes, Mme. Hauser,” but his 
thoughts seemed far away. 

They had reached the beginning of the 
Daube lake, whose frozen surface extends to 
the bottom of the valley. To the right the 
Daubenhorn showed its black, perpendicular 
cliffs above the enormous moraines of the 
Loemmern glacier that overlooks the Wild- 
strubel. As they approached the Gemmi, 
where the descent to Loeche begins, they sud- 
denly found themselves face to face with the 
immense horizon of the Valais Alps, which 
separate the valleys of the Rhone, a multitude 
of white, irregular summits glittering in the 
sun; the Mischabel, with its two horns; the 
massive Wissehorn ; the heavy Brunnegghorn ; 
the high and cruel Cervin, that killer of men, 
and that monstrous alluring coquette, La Dent 
Blanche. Behind them,’in an immense hollow, 
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of Loeche, whose houses seemed like grains of 
sand thrown into that-huge crevasse that begins 
and ends the Gemmi, and opens to the Rhone. 

The mule stopped at the edge of the pathway 
which turned and twisted, fantastic, marvellous 
and ghostly, the length of the mountains, 
almost to the little village in the depths below. 
The women leaped to the snow. 

‘*Come,”’ said the father Hauser, “ say adieu, 
and have courage, my friends, till another 
year.” 

‘* Till another year!" repeated Gaspard and 
Ulrich, accepting the hand that Mme. Hauser 
extended to them and the kies she laid upon 
their cheeks. But when it came to the turn of 
the daughter, Ulrich drew closer. 

“Do not forget us, Louise,” he murmured, 
“do not forget us who remain behind.” : 

“No,” she answered, but in such a sad, 
hopeless tone, he guessed rather than heard the 
word. 

‘But hasten,” said Hauser, “say adieu,” 
and placing himself before the women again 
prepared to begin the descent. 

The two men turned toward the Schwaren-. 
bach, walking slowly side by side. It was 
ended, and they were alone, for the next five 
months at least. Gaspard now and then spoke 
to his companion, telling of the winters he had 
passed here in the company of Michel Canol, 
too old now to begin as a guide again after an 
accident that had happened to him during hie 
long solitude. They were not lonely after the 
first day, and had cards with which to pass the 
time. Ulrich listened with his eyes cast down, 
and following with his thoughts those who 
were descending the tortuous windings of the 
Gemmi. 

Soon ‘they perceived the inn, a little black 
spot in the midst of enormous billows of snow. 
‘We have no women now,” said Gaspard, ‘‘ we 
must cook for ourselves.” ° —’ 

The next day to the young guide was abso- 
lutely interminable. Gaspard smoked in silence 
and spat in the fireplace, while Ulrich gazed 
from the window at the dazzling mountain that 
closed the perspective. In the afternoon he left 
the house and renewed the journey of the even- 
ing before, following the tracks of the mule 
that had carried the two women, and at the 
head of the Gemmi, lying flat upon his stomach 
and gazing into the depths that held the village 
of Loeche, not yet buried in the winter snow. 
Protected by the pines that surround it, its low 
houses, from the heights above, looked like 
stones in a meadow. The little Hauser was 
there now, in one of those gray dwellings. In 
which? Ulrich Kunsi found it too far to dis- 
tinguish. How he would like to descend and 
see, but the sun had disappeared behind the 
heights of the Wildstrubel; he must return and 
play at cards with Father Hari! 


The days that came and passed were like the 
first one—cold, clear, with no more snow. 
Gaspard passed the afternoons in watching the 
eagles that frequented the frozen summits, and 
Ulrich in regularly returning to the neck of the 
Gemmi to contemplate the village. Sleep, 
dominoes, and cards filled the rest of the time. 

One morning Hari, who got up first, called 
to his companion. A cloud, moving, dense, yet 
light as foam, beat upon them, surrounded 
them noiselessly, but little by little burying 
them under a white and heavy mattress of 
snow. This lasted four days and nights. 
They must hasten to dig out the doors and 
windows, a pathway and steps to go out 
upon that icy powder, which twelve hours 
of freezing would render harder than the 


at the foot of a frightful abyss, was the village' granite of the moraines. The snow began 
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again and continued; they were prisoners, and 
lett the shelter of their dwellings no more, 
dividing their duties between them, and ful- 
filling them scrupulously. Ulrich washed and 
cleaned the vessels and cut the wood, while 
Gaspard tended the fire, watched the soup, and 
did the cooking, their monotonous work inter- 
spersed with games of cards. Both of them 
calm and placid men, resigned to this wintering 
in the summits, they never quarrelled. Occa- 
sionally, when the weather permitted, old 
Gaspard would take his gun and hunt the 
chamois, a feast day at the inn of Schwaren- 
bach resylting. One morning he started as 
usual; the thermometer ranged 18 degs. below 
zero. The sun had not yet risen, for the hunter 
hoped to surprise the animals as they fed 
on the borders of the Wildstrubel. Ulrich, 
left alone, remained in bed till ten 
o’clock, a propensity he dared not indulge 
in in the presence of the old guide. He 
breakfasted with Sam, who passed his days 
dozing before the fire, then seated himself to 
wait for Gaspard. Tired at last, he got up and 
went to meet him. The snow that had fallen 
steadily had levelled the deep valley, filled the 
crevices, effaced the lakes and crowned the 
rocks till they appeared between the towering 
summits like huge white tubes, blinding and 
dazzling. 

For three weeks Ulrich had not been able to 
go to the end of the valley to regard the village. 
It was a good time; he would go there now, 
before climbing the cliffs of the Wildstrubel.: 


It, too, was buried under the snow, and the 
dwellings, in their pale mantle, no longer dis- 
tinguishable. Turning to the right, he gained 
the glacier of the Loenmern, going with the long 
stride of the practised mountaineer, supporting 
himself by his iron-pointed staff plunged into 
the snow, his piercing eye catching and scrutiniz- 
ing every little black spot upon the surrounding 
whiteness. At the spot where Gaspard usually 
rested he hesitated a moment, wondering if the 
hunter had taken his accustomed path, then 
started again with a swifter, anxious step. The 
day was ending, the summits reddening with 
the setting sun; a cold wind blew in short 
gusts over the crystal surface. Ulrich shouted 
aloud—sharp, vibrating cries that died away in 
the silence, slept in the mountains, or lost 
themselves in those motioniess frozen waves 
like the cries of the birds over thesea. Nothing 
answered him. He walked rapidly on. The 
sun had sunk below the peaks; its re- 
flection still crimsoned the sky, but the 
valley was grey and sombre. Ulrich felt 
alarmed. It seemed to him as if the 
silence, the solitude, the deadly winter of 
the glaciers held him, were going to stop his 
blood, to stiffen his limbs and turn him to ice. 
He began to run, flying towards his dwelling. 
Perhaps Gaspard had returned and was waiting 
for him sitting before the fire, a dead chamois 
at his feet. Soon the inn was before him, but 
no smoke came from its chimneys. Ulrich ran 
faster than ever, opened the door and entered. 
Sam rushed to meet him, but no one else— 
Gaspard Hari was not there! Still he searched 
and looked as if he expected to find him hiding 
in a corner. He lighted the fire and prepared 
the soup, from time to time going to the door 
and looking out, hoping always to see Gaspard 
coming. 

Night fell, the pallid, livid light of the moun- 
tains, that crawled along the horizon, a slow, 
increasing yellow, ready at a breath to drop 
behind the summits, Perhaps Gaspard had 
broken his leg, had fallen into a hole, had 
twisted his ankle, and was lying in the snow 


suffering, stiffened by the cold, and calling for 
help with all his strength in the silence of 
those solitudes. Butwhere? Ten or twenty 
men, working in all directions, would be 
yequired to find a man lost in that tmumensity. 
Nevertheless, Ulrich determined to start alone 
with Sam if Gaspard had not returned by mid- 
night. He made his preparations—two days’ 
food in a sack, his steel climbing hook, his staff, 
a stout rope, and his-hatchet, and then he 
waited. 

The fire roared in the chimney, the dog 
snored in the light of the flames, the clock beat 
like the heart, in even, regular strokes, in its 
case of wood. He waited—his ear quickened 
to the slightest sound—the lightest brush of the 
wind across the roof and walls. Midnight 
struck—Gaspard had not come! He got up, 
covered the fire with ashes and wood, called 
Sam, and started for the Wildstrubel. For three 
hours he ascended, holding by his climbing 
hook, cutting steps in the ice, breathless, 
panting, but always higher and higher, followed 
by the faithful Sam. It was six hours before 
he reached the point that the old hunter fre- 
quented for chamois. 

Day was breaking, a strange light, springing 
no one knew whence, through the bristling 
peaks, spreading, growing, deepening to the 
tint of rosy flesh. The red sun was up behind 
the sullen giants of the Bernoises Alps. Ulrich 
continued, going like a hunter, half bent, spying 
for traces, calling constantly to the dog: 
‘“Hunt, my fine fellow, hunt!” in vain. He 
descended again, searching the gulfs with his 
eye, listening with his ear to the ground, 
shouting, hallooing and sending his voice 
echoing from point to point. Nothing answered 
him. Weak and despairing, toward twelve 
o’clock he seated himself, ate his breakfast and 
fed Sam, then commenced again. Evening 
came—too far in the mountains to return to 
the inn, too fatigued to drag himself longer, 
Ulrich hollowed a hole in the snow, crept 
into it, followed by Sam, and side by side, under 
the rug he had brought with him, man and 
beast sought to warm themselves one against the 
other ; but chilled to the marrow of their bones, 
wore the night away. 

Unable to sleep, at daybreak he rose again, 
his legs stiff as iron, his hands shaking, his 
body too weak to utter a cry of anguish. 
Was he, too, going to die in these frozen soli- 
tudes ? 


(To be continued.) 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs.F.—Certainly I will tell you how Ihave got 
on with my tricycle. Ihave found ita very great 
source of pleasure and health, and I can quite 
warmly recommend you to get one. Mine is 
the ‘‘Model K” of the Beeston Company, 
Coventry; it is very elegant in outline, and 
much admired. The weight is little more than 
that of a bicycle, being only 89 lbs., and on 
level ground it easily runs away from my 
daughters’ bicycles, so that they actuslly 
accuse me of “scorching.” When we come 
to hills, they have the advantage, but 
not to any very great extent. The great 
drawback to a tricycle is that the two back 
wheels cannot on a rough country road both 
get into the nice smooth track at the side where 
the bicycle runs comfortably along; one of the 
wheels at least of the tricycle has to bound over 
the stones; but for all that I have not suffered 
very greatly from punctures, nor is the vibra- 
tion very unpleasant. This is not exactly the 
time of year to get one, as the roads are not 
very good in the winter, and anyone who is at 
all sensitive to cold would be likely to suffer 
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Miss ReppisH.—It must have been 9 con- 
siderable time’ ago that you read that there 
were 145 registered women medical practi- 
tioners. Every year increases the number with 
considerable rapidity. It is not easy to give 
the exact number to a unit, as there are now 
quite a as number of University and other 
qualifying open to women, and the 
names of eratiaies of all these bodies are not 
placed on any special woman’s list, but mixed 
up with those of the men similarly qualified in 
the Medical Register, which is arranged alpha- 
betically. There are, however, known to a 
few more than 300 women now duly qualified 
and fully registered as medical practitioners in 
this country, not including those of other Euro- 

ean fiations. Every one of these 800 (odd) 

ies has passed one of the examinations which 

entitle men to practise medicine; no difference 
is made for the women by the examiners. 

E. F. B. enquires for a school where her 
daughter can learn cookery and housekeeping, 
and says she has heard of one on the Lake of 
Thun where gardening and laundry work are 
taught as well. The nearest approach to this 
would be a school which is specially arranged 
(under the patronage of the British Women’s 
Emigration Association) for training young 
women who wish to go to the Colonies.’ Its 
address is, ‘‘ Colonial Training Home, Leaton, 
Salop.” The Editor does not know anything of 
it personally, but believes that particulars can 
be obtained from the honorary secretary of the 
society above named, Hon. Mrs. J ee Imperial 
Institute. A school which would meet our 
correspondent’s wants as far as cookery and 
housework go, the laws of health and the 
management of children being included, has 
just been opened by Miss James, Northfield 

ouse Stamford Hill, N. Miss James teaches 
admirably everything that she undertakes; she 
was one of the pioneers of the Kindergarten in 
this country, and also one of the first teachers 
of astics to girls, and extremely successful 
with both, so that there is little doubt that her 
housewifery school will be equally well organised 
and conducted. Miss Rhoda Anstey has a 
somewhat similar school at The Leasowes, 
Halesowen, Worcestershire. The pupils there 
are residential, and it would be an objection to 
some people that the system of diet is vege- 
tarian. Our correspondent should send to 
these ladies for their respective prospectuses. 


“Have you ane nice eggs, Mr. Hobbs?” 
“Our eggs can’t beat.” ‘Can't be beat ? 
Oh, that’s too bad. I wanted them for a cake.” 

* * * 

‘“©T can tell you,” said he, ‘‘ how much water 
runs over Niagara Falls to a quart.” ‘ How 
much?” asked she. ‘ Two pints.” 
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as usual, replete with all novelties, chosen with 
excellent taste. It is a great convenience when 
purchasing to have “ev for ladies’ | church wear. 
wear” brought under one roof. Messrs. Peter| . Messrs. Peter Robinson have an infinite 
Robinson have an excellent system, when a variety of capes and jackets; some simple in 
customer is about to buy in several departments, | their style and some as elaborate and much 
of supplying the first sasistant with a special decorated as taste will allow. Box cloth 
form, is transferred from one department | capes unlined begin as low as one guinea, and 
another as the customer from counter | with silk lining 85s. A really handsome three- 
decker cape with wide revers is to be had at 
- | two guineas, and very stylish and up-to-date 
cloth capes in the shaw] shape, embroidered all 
over in an unobtrusive but handsome manner, 
and edged with far which also forms the collar, 
and having brocade linings, run from £38 
upwards. 

In the evening dress department there are 
some magnificent Paris models, fit for wear 
upon the most pately oceasions, and consider- 

cheaper than either the Paris or the Bond- 
street price; while the tailor-made and 
walking-dress de ent is also replete with 
innumerable models for all ages and at every 
possible price for good material and work: 
manship. “ied 


WHAT TO WEAR. 
OncE more tartans of the most brilliant hues 
are in our midst, and agegpler garni, 


of its own stuff, lined with a light-coloured silk 
that would be quite suitable for promenade or 


le embroidered d j ; 
OXFORD-STREET. _| With «deep ounce of tt that is valtabl fo | | ) 
Tus vast and well-managed establishment is, chenille andjekanitvollecies and a poder aaniae | NSO] \ 


OXFORD STREET, 


FUR DEPARTMENT 


Is now fully Stocked with all the latest 
Novelties for the coming Season. 
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RICH SEALSKIN JACKETS & CAPES 
From £21. 


SMART MINK CAPES with FRILLS 
J: From £10 10s. 


CARACUL JACKETS 
From £9 19s. 6d. 


ASTRAKAN CAPES with FRILLS 
From £4 $(I4s. 6d. 


BOX-CLOTH CAPES LINED 
RUSSIAN SQUIRREL 
From £3 3s. 


Peter Robinson, cd 


OXFORD STREET. 


‘better class goods this season ‘is putting them 
out in that ready prepared form, needing nothing 
-4ut making up. 

ar’ og is the favourite colour of this season, 
‘but the newest, and one that is selling very 
ly i 7 who do not mind being quite 
e fi nt of fashion, is a peculiar bright 
zed, very much like the old magenta. This is 
rather a trying colour in the mass, but when it 
‘is trimmed and decorated elaborately with 
black it tones down and makes a very prett 
and ve winter robe. Blue is alas we 
worn, and brown suits autumn. 

The embroideries and ready-done trimmings 
- are of infinite variety ; chenille, which has been 
abserit for so long, has returned to a foremost 

with fashion, and is used intermixed with 

_ a8 well as itself making. the whole 
embroidery. One red dress was well decorated 
with strips of what looked like the black silk 
crépon that we are all familiar with, put on ina 
prem — and edged at each side with black 
ch , another case a bright blue cloth 

was decorated with. blue velvet appliqué in a 

pretty pattern, the edges of the appliqués being 

trimmed with chenille everywhere. Paisley 

——— exactly like those of old-fashioned 

aisley shawls, are being much used 
for trimmings, and are made as edgings 
on plain cloths. A _ green cashmere 
_ with a Paisley edging, shown me at Peter 

Robinson’s, was cularly effective. The 

colours of the Paisley design were bright yellow, 

red, and green, and yet all very harmonious; 

Paisley pattern material was also appliqué on 

ready-shaped skirts. 

Smooth materials and rough ones are about 
equally to be worn. Covert coatings are seen 
in a variety of mixtures; the Lovat mixture, a 
combination of various shades of and 
‘pluey-grey, is particularly fashionable. Box 
cloth is made this season 54 inches wide, in 
order that what are called godet flounces may 
be formed out of it without difficulty; that is 
to say, the whole flounce round the m of 
‘the , or round the bottom of a long-tailed 
-coat, can be cut on a kind of cross without a 
single seam in it, except just the closing one. 
‘The smooth Venetian cloth is in the most 
‘charming shades of colour this winter, and it 
and cashmere are much favoured. 

Most of the better styled and newest mantles 
are shaped like the one illustrated in our issue 
for September 22nd; that is to say, con- 
siderably longer at the back than at the front, 
‘and trimmed round with a flounce, sometimes 
‘actually a gathered one, but more often the 
godet style just described. Such full flounces, 
- starting from the neck and going right round the 
-garment, are used on fur cloaks as well as on 
velvet and silk ones. Perhaps the handsomest 
mantles this season are in velvet; they are of 


winter mantles, in ery, and in the 
range of Lees Tailor-made gowns are 
relieved by plaided braidings, or by the intro- 
duction of full fronts, or waistcoats of tartan, 
satin, or velvet. All the best known patterns 
are to be found in woollen homespuns of 
English, Scottish, or Irish manufacture, whether 
sechtiead in mills or cottage homes. Plaid 
ribbons are used for sashes and waistbelts, on 
dark costumes, to which they give additional 
smartness. - 


Our eyes have become accustomed to that 
curious combination of lace and fur which at 
one time seemed wholly incongruous, and on 
many of the most gorgeous sable capes this 
season full cravats of creamy lace make a very 
successful appearance. On some of the newest 
cloth coats, too, where there are revers of dark 
velvet, covered with jet embroidery, the high 
collars are lined inside with folds of lace, while 
cascaded jabots of lace mingle in front with 
trimmings of sable or mink tail fur. 

The cord-like stripes on some of the newest 
woollen stuffs are effective; they occur in the 
rough as well as in smoother materials, and are 
becoming to the figure. Small checks are now 
more worn than those of larger size, such as pre- 
vailed last season. The blendings of brown, 
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High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


‘One of the most Cee Se 
resent day is Miss Sapien. oro 
shadlen the peculiarities of each rorvitaal 
figure, but is ly successful with ladies who 
are inclined to be stout.” —Sunday Times, May 8rd;-}'' 
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green and blue, brown, red and blue in the | turquoise has been coming more and more into 
checks fashion. . 


are most artistic. Many other patterns 

recently ¢ out merit notice; one in black, 

grey and white, quite a small check, is well 

suited for wear under naar 9 brightly- 
cloth Wi j 


front and slo off into a ue at the back, a 
black and white check shirt looks remarkably 

A new way of cutting, with the fastening 
at the back, laced across with cords and buttons, 
is used for the new style of skirt, and makes it fit 
the hips very closely. An inconvenient fashion 
is that of having dresses fastened at the back; 
but to this it seems we are again doomed, and 
the struggle with the two or three middle 
buttons in the back will recommence for those 
who pride themselves on being independent of 
the services of a maid. 

To return to skirt-fastening, the placket-hole 
has hitherto been considered a detrimental 
necessity, and various forms of pleats and 

ers, basques and sashes devised to 

its existence. Now, however, it is 

e to claim attention as loudly as : 

by buttoning in perfect candour to all beholders 
with rows of gilt buttons, and other embellish- 
ments likely to invite inspection. It has nothing 
in ite favour, and ev ing t it. If the 
upper skirt must be trimmed, hip fastenings, 

e those on cycling skirts, are far preferable. 
‘.The newest hats sound the autumnal note. 
There seems to be a reaction from the large 
straw-beflowered headgear, to much smaller 
shapes, in which velvet and felt poy the chief 
part. Soft velvet and silk-crowned hats, the brims 
gathered on, with tufts of feathers and rosettes 
at the sides, are becoming to most faces. A 
bright brown velvet toque, & round shape, has 
two ear-formed bows of maize-coloured silk, 
with gathered rosettes of the same in front, and 
soft light brown plumes, flecked with dark 
feathers. This is for wear with a rough, light- 
coloured brown tweed, with overcheck in blue. 
Black velvet, whité satin and lisse, embroidered 
in chenille and jet, are charmingly combined in 
another toque, the brim being of the drawn 
black velvet, turned up on the left side with a 
large bow of black velvet and soft white plumes, 
the crown of the satin and embroidered lisse, 
raised on the right side in a big upstanding 
bow. More of a picture hat is a large cream 
felt turned up in front with two long white 
ostrich feathers starting right and left from a 
huge yellow velvet rosette over the centre of 
the forehead, backed by one equally a of 
orange brown velvet, the cream felt of the brim 
showing slightly above the feathers, which curl 
one under the other over it. 

It has become quite the fashion now for 
bridesmaids to carry baskets of flowers ins 
of bouquets. Special baskets are made, generally 
of white chip, with tall, slight handles. A bow 
of ribbon can be added at the top, and the 
flowers are cree | fastened in position by 
means of needle and thread. 

Probably owing to the fact that the Duchess 
of York’s wedding jewels were largely com- 
posed of turquoises—her favourite stone—the 
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As regards hair-dressing, some ladies have 
already adopted the large, loose knot on the 
oe of the neck, a style from which a few 
well-known beauties never diverge, and it is 
very becoming to certain faces. With the 
large, loose knot the hair is waved black from 
the face, and a light, short, almost straight, 
fringe adorns the forehead. For evening dress 
no style is so pretty or so universally becoming 
as the dressed on the top of the head.& The 
line from the ear to the shoulder is one of the 
most beautiful lines in the female figure, and 
women do well not to hide it or interrupt it. 


AvutTuMN COSTUME. 


This costume is carried out in red cloth, 
ornamented by black braid. The frills and 
battlements at the neck and sleeves are black 
satin, the front is red silk covered with black 
lace, and edged by black satin frills. A black 
satin waist-belt fastened in front by a buckle 
finishes this costume. 


OF EUROPE. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Katie Ovtrton. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 


SOME SAVOURIES. 

ANCHOVY BISCUITS. 
Rus two ounces of butter into four ounces of 
flour. Make a dough of this with one table- 
spoonful of water, in which is mixed two 

fuls of anchovy essence, -half a tea- 

spoonful of lemon juice and a pinch of cayenne 
pepper. Turn out on a floured board, 
tbe dough into shape, roll it out once, cut it 
into rounds or fingers, prick with a fork, and 
bake in rather'a hot oven till done. en cold 
spread the following mixture between the 
biscuits. Pound together the hard boiled. yox 
of an egg, half an ounce of butter, a little 
anchovy paste and cayenne pepper. Mix well, 
a few drops of cream is rather an improvement 
to this. Spread the half of the biscuits with 
this mixture, and cover with the other half. 

SARDINE FRITTERS. 

Make a short crust of four ounces of flour 
and two ounces of butter, and a little cold 
water. Roll out thinly, and cut into rounds. 
On each round place a small te: ful of 
the following mixture. Bone and chop up six 
sardines, and mix with them two hard-boiled 
eggs and a little pepper. Wet edges and fold 
over, pressing firmly together. rush over 
with beaten egg, toss in breadcrumbs, and fry 
in hot fat. 

HAM TOAST. 

Beat two eggs and mix with them two ounces 
of cooked chopped ham, a little pepper and, if 
necessary, a little salt. Melt one ounce of 
butter in a saucepan, and stir the mixture into 
this. Stir over the fire till it thickens, and 
then pile on créutons of fried bread, either cut. 
in rounds or squares. Sprinkle a little finely 
chopped parsley on top. Serve hot. 


ANCHOVY EGGS. 

Boil :five eggs hard, and it takes twenty 
minutes to do this. Cut them in two, scoop: 
out the yolks, pound them, and mix with them 
a little anchovy paste (bloater paste would do), 
one teaspoonful of vinegar or a little sour cream, 
which would be much botter seasoning, and a 
little finely-chopped parsley. Fill the eggs with 
this mixture, sprinkle a little coralline pepper 
on the'top. Cut a small piece off the bottom of 
the eggs to make them stand up, and arrange 
them on a bed of salad. 

SHRIMP SAVOURY. 

Melt half an ounce of butter in a saucepan,. 
stir in half an ounce of flour, add gradually 
three tablespoonfuls of milk, and see that this. 
boils. Then add a squeeze of lemon-juice,. 
seasoning, and a small pot of shrimp-paste, or 
real shrimps pounded. Mix well, and fill into. 
pastry-cases ready baked; re-heat in the oven. 
A little coralline pepper might be sprinkled on 
the top. 

SARDINE TOAST. 

Skin, bone, and rub through a sieve six. 

sardines. Mix with them one tablespoonful of 
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«melted butter,'a hard-boiled egg, and a little 
pepper and salt. Pound all er, and 
arrange on créutons of fried bread or toast. 

SAVOURY STRIPS. 
vey ey the remains of cold chicken 
would do when in season—season with 

Fry six or seven small mush- 


Mince 
—lamb 


ve ready some strips of hot buttered toast, 
and the mixture on them. Serve hot, 
and sprinkle with a little chopped parsley. 


TOMATO TOAST. 
Melt in a saucepan half an ounce of butter 
add two Se eroentale of tomato pulp, one 
of breadcrumbs, pepper and salt, 
egg. _ Cook on fire for two 
minutes, and pile on créutons of toast or fried 
bread. Decorate with small sprigs of parsley. 
TOMATO CROUTONS. 
“ Some rounds of thin brown bread and butter. 
Pour boiling water on a few small tomatoes by 
which means the ily be skinned 


each 
bread, then a ri 
egg, minus the yolk. Put the hard-boiled yolk 
1, bruise it, and mix with a little cream, 
bag cheese, and a pinch of cayenne. Make 
to balls, if too stiff add a little more cream or 
milk. Toss the balls about in finely-chopped 
parsley. Place a ball on each ring. Garnish 
round with a few small leaves of lettuce. 
CELERY FRITTERS. 

Remove the white centres from as many 
heads of celery as necessary, and cut into pieces 
about three or four inches long. Simmer in 
hot water till just soft. Drain as dry as 
Dip the pieces one by one into g 

ter, lifting them out with two forks., Drop 
into hot fat and fry a golden brown. Drain on 
kitchen paper. Arrange in a hot dish, with 
plenty of fried parsley in the centre. 

FRYING BATTER FOR THE CELERY FRITTERS. 

Put four ounces of flour into a large basin 
with half a saltspoonful of salt; add to this an 
ounce of butter melted in a gill of tepid water, 
gradually. Stir in lightly two whites beaten to 
a stiff froth. 

SANDWICHES A LA LOUISE. 

Pound up a hard-boiled egg with a small 
piece of butter and some pepper and salt. 
Spread some bread cut into rounds with this 
purée. Place on half of the pieces a little bit 
of marinaded herring and a little mustard and 
cress, cover with the rest of the rounds. Melt 
half a pint of aspic jelly, stir into this a gill of 
whipped cream. Mix well together, and when 
it is just going to set pour over the sandwiches. 
Sprinkle one half of the sandwiches with 
coralline pepper and the other half with chopped 


parsley. 
The following is rather a nice hot savoury. 


FILETS D’HARENG SUR CROUTES. 


Toast a slice of bread and spread it with 
butter. i 
herrings. Heat in the oven, sprinkle witb 
coralline pepper and finely chopped parsley. 
Cut in neat slices and arrange en cowronne. 
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Place on this evenly marinaded’ 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 
No. 2.—Tuz Postman. 

A BURAL (Mr. R. Parry, 12, John-street, 
Winsford) writes: ‘‘ I desire to add this unsoli- 
cited testimony to the sterling qualities of Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. I am a rural postman, and 
exposed to all kinds of weather. I have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa daily this last eleven 
months, and I believe that I can do my work 
with less fatigue since I have used it. I can 
honestly recommend to my fellow postmen Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for its sustaining qualites. 

Of late years many new manufactures, 
rejoicing in a multiplicity of names, have been 
brought before the public notice, but there are 
none which have bounded into favour so readily 
as has Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. Throughout the 
country its sales have increased with great 
rapidity, and an article which only a few years 
ee, ee coheed of has ta ore the 
most pop verages of the le. 

Merit, and merit alone, is kas is claimed 
for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors 
are prepared to send to any reader who names 
the Wowman’s S1enau (a will do) a 
dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free 
and post-paid. There is no magic in all this. 
It is a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It is 
done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into 
every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-cocoa, as a con- 
centrated form of nourishment and vitality, is 
invaluable ; nay, more than this, for to all who 
wish to face the strife and battle of life with 
greater endurance and more sustained exertion, 
it is absolutely indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all Chemists, Grocers and Stores, or from 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill-row London, E.C. 


nr Open Columns. 

{The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by corre dents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper.] 


WOMEN WORKING FOR ANTI-WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE M.-P.’s. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNat. 
Dear Mapam,—The correspondence that has 
been going on in the pages of the Woman’s 


election, calls for some remarks from the body 


afternoon, and I have been instructed to ask 
your insertion of our fos ied in the columns 
of the excellent journal which you edit. Firstly, 
may I Po out that the fact that large num- 
bers of women are opposed to their own 
enfranchisement, is not a reason why those 
who are in favour of it should either 
conceal their opinions or submit to dicta- 
tion from those who are no more qualified 
to judge on the subject than they are them- 
selves. Negro slaves, agricultural labourers, as 
well as many other down-trodden classes of the 
community, have often opposed, and spoken 
bitterly of, those who were sacrificing their 
money and their health and life, in order that 
these Mat poor’ might be raised in the social 
scale, and be placed in a position of equality 
with the more favoured members of the com- 
munity. There is nothing peculiar in the posi- 
tion of a “ blackleg”’—it may be counted on to 
appear with the greatest certainty, whatever be 
the immediate reform that is being taken 
in hand. But it certainly does seem a speci- 
ally grievous manifestation when it occurs 
among the ranks of women, and the question 
that now concerns us is, how are we to 
deal with it? Are we to lay down our 
arms because of its appearance and abandon 
the goal for which many of us have been 
struggling the greater part of our lives? I 
trust that the answer to this question may be 
given as widely as possible in the columns of 
the Woman’s Sicnat. We of this committee 
have no doubt at all as to what that answer 
1 will be. 


SicnaL with reference to the late Southport 


whose conduct has been both praised and 
aspersed. This correspondence has been duly 
laid before the committee of the association this 


Muine 
Liberal e drawn up unless Woman's 
? Only in one 


enfranchisement, and that they will never be 
content to be represented by men who 
like to live on women’s exertion, and even 
to climb into power by it—and yet who are not 
prepared either to acknowledge their debt of 
gratitude, or to admit that women are politically 
equal to themselves. These men are far too 
common in the ranks of the Liberal party, but 
happily they are not universal, and they will 
soon come to be recognised as ‘un bly 
bad form.” 
Fortunately for us there is a solidly increasing: 
of men who not only appreciate the 
worth of women, but who know that without 
their co-operation the pi of the State can 
never rest on a solid foundation, and it is to 
these men, true-hearted and sincere Liberals, 
that we a) to refute the gross and cowardly 
slanders are spread about those women 
who conscientiously and persisently refuse to 
work for the candidates who will vote against 
their enfranchisement in the House of 
Commons.—Faithfully yours, 
Kate Ryey, 
Hon. Sec. of the Women’s Liberal 
Association, Southport Division. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNat. 

Dzar Mapam,—If not too late, may I add a 
few words to what has already been said re the 
Southport bye-election. 

It seems to us the executive committee of the 
W.L.F. is bound in hononr to send official help 
to Liberal candidates, whether in favour of the 
suffrage or not, until such time as the Council 
declares by a majority vote that the suffrage 
for women be made a test with Liberal candi- 
dates for our help. 

in, I read in the official ‘‘ Summary” of 
the W.L.F. that on July 26th the following 
resolution was passed :—"‘ That this committee 
directs its officers, until further instructions, to 
send official help, whenever possible, at bye- 
elections to those candidates only who are 
prepared to zanpert the great measures of 
reform to which the Liberal party is pledged, 
and which our Council has approved, such as 
Home Rule for Ireland, We Disestablish- 
ment, and the full control of the liquor traffic 
by direct popular vote.” 

As Sir H. Naylor-Leyland went “ the whole 
hog ”’ on the temperance question, surely, after 
the above resolution, there was every reason 
why he should be assisted. 

Any other course would have been incon- 
sistent, and would have created a suspicion as 
to the bond fide action of the Executive Com- 
mittee.— Yours very truly, 

JANE A. GRANDIDGE, 
Hon. Sec. W.L.A., Pontefract. 


MISS RYLEY AND THE BIRKDALE 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—TI had the honour of proposing Miss 
Kate Ryley as Vice-chairman of the Birkdale 
School Board, and my experience on that 
occasion may be valuable to some of your readers 
elsewhere. We captured the Board, and we 
imagined that we were a united party, and 
could give honour where honour is due. But 
we soon fell to pieces on the question of 
Woman’s Rights. 

Miss Ryley has served nine years on the 
Board. She had the largest number of votes 
polled by any member of our party. She has a 
wide and intimate knowledge of educational 
matters. She has ample time, and taste, and 
talent for public work. She is in every way 
qualified and fit for the chairmanship of the 
Board, but when I intimated my intention of 
proposing her I was told that no woman should 
have that honour. : 

Can anybody tell me why? I would not vote 
: for a woman simply because she is a woman. 
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But if she is as well, or better qualified for the 
post than a man, why should I not vote for her ? 

The blind, unreasoning stupidity that will 
not vote for a fit woman because she is a woman, 
dies hard. I had to bow before it, and think 
myself lucky if I could secure her the Vice-chair. 

Our opponents have found out by this time 
that they cannot keap Miss Ryley from a seat 
on the Board, for she has been returned four 
times by overwhelming majorities. Perhaps it 
may dawn on them some day that if she is fit 
for a seat on the Board, she is also fit for the 
Chairmanship of the Board.—Yours truly, 

Joun TAayYLor, 
Member of Birkdale Schoo! Board. 
186, Bedford-road, Birkdale. 


SHOULD HORSES BE 
MUZZLED? 
EFFECTS OF A HORSE-BITE. 


THE dangerous consequences of a bite on the 
head from a horse, sustained by a Yarmouth 
man, gravely suggest the question which heads 
this article. The Yarmouth Independent tells 
the story. A man named Jeary was attacked, 
several years ago, by a horse, which seized his 
head with its teeth. Though no very great 
injuries were visible, it soon became apparent 
that serious harm had been caused internally. 
The man n to suffer from awful headaches ; 
he lost his sleep, and paralysis of the right side 
set in. He was soon altogether unable to move 
the arm. Medical treatment succeeded only in 
reducing the severity of the pains in the head. 
¥or six months the sufferer was in a Yarmouth 


hospital, but might as well, he says, have kept 
out of it. He was alsoa patient at the National 
Hospital, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, for five 
months, and was attended by some of the best 
doctors in the world ; but he returned home in 
much the same state as he had left it. This 
continued until the early part of the present 
‘year. Reading, however, the account of an 
interview with Mr. Greenwood, of 17, Holt’s- 
terrace, Longsight, Manchester, said to have 
been cured of paralysis and locomotor ataxy by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, Mr. 
Jeary wrote to him, and, receiving a satisfactory 
reply, determined to, as a sort of forlorn hope, 
make a trial of them. The result exceeded 
expectations. 

‘* How long was it before you began to feel 
better ?” the Independent reporter asked him. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “before I had done 
taking the first box.” Mr. Jeary described how 
to his joy he found one day, after he had used 
the pills a short time, that he was able to lift 
his long disused right arm. Better health and 
more strength gradually came back, and he 
continued taking Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and 
“Now,” he continued, ‘‘ I have been able to do 
work in the hayfield, and people call me ‘a 
living miracle’ and ‘the walking advertise- 
ment.’”’ 

The wife, who was also interviewed, con- 
firmed all that her husband had said, told how 
he was now “off his club,” spoke of the long 
trouble she had had to bear, and expressed her 
trust that better times had come. She re- 
marked: ‘Even the clergyman in our parish, 
when he meets me, says, ‘How is ‘Dr. 
Williams” getting on?’ I say, ‘Nicely.’ He 
says, ‘It is a marvel.’ 
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do not mind. I would sel] my home to get 
them for my husband.” 

Mr. Jeary, whose address is Damgate, 
Martham, Norfolk, had been paralysed for 
twelve years, and his cure naturally caused a 
great sensation there. Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills act on the blood and nerves: ysis is 
a fearful condition, and naturally less severe 
illnesses yield to the same venieds with even 
greater certainty and readiness. Thus such 
minor disorders as rheumatism, sciatica, 
scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, anemia, 
muscular weakness, loss of appetite, palpita- 
tions, pains in the back, nervous h e, 
and neuralgia, early decay, all forms of female 
weakness, and hysteria have been repeatedly 
cured, when the true remedy has been ob- 
tained : but it is notable that not one cure is 
recorded by any of the substitutes some- 
times offered (often under names and guises 
which amount to an attempted deception), so 
that purchasers will do well to look on the 
peckase for the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink 

ills for Pale People: failing this it is better to 
write direct to the Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., 
enclosing 2s. 9d. for one box, or 18s. 9d. for 
six. Pills sold loose or from glass jars are a 
substitute, and the people who offer them 
should be avoided. 


Gurrent Netus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Women Sanitary Inspectors. — At the 
twenty-fourth annual congress of the Sanitary 
A tion of Scotland, which was held at 
Rothesay last week, a paper on ‘Women as 
Sani Workers” was read by Dr. Elsie 
Maud Inglis, L.R.C.P. and §8. Edinburgh, 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Cuthbert’s. 
The paper was well written, and delivered in a 
style which one of the critics who followed 
declared to bear excellent comparison with that 
of any of the others. 

* 


* * 


THe Souprer’s Frienp.—It is announced 
that ‘A Life Record,” by Sarah Robinson, will 
be ready in November, and will be supplied at 
5s. (post free) from the Book Department, 
Soldiers’ Institute, Portsmouth, where, in con- 
sequence of the impending resignation of the 
hon. superintendent, it is probable that Miss 
Robinson will resume command before the 
close of 1898. 

*  * % 

“Tue Timp Sex.”—On August 13th, the day 
of the Alexandra Park races, Wood Green was 
infested with a crowd of scoundrels and ruffians 
of the worst racecourse stamp. The police 
arrested a man on suspicion of attempting to 
pick pockets, but on the way to the police- 
station the constables were Sorcounfedea by a 
crowd who kicked and brutally ill-treated them, 
and released the prisoner. The fellow made 
off. Fighting their way through a hostile crowd 
the officers gave chase. A girl named Laura 
Fake, of Nightingale coad, Wood Green, came 
on the scene in time to see something of the 
scrimmage. The fugitive had passed several 
who made futile attempts to stop him, and as 
he passed the young woman she put her foot 
in his way and tripped him up. Before he had 
a chance to rise, she seized his collar and held 
him down until Constable Deb » who was in 
pursuit, secured his prisoner. iss Fake is a 
girl of seventeen years. The whole Wood Green 
sub-division turned out to testify to their 
admiration of the young girl’s courage, and gave 
her an umbrella suitably inscribed. 

* nt * 

A Kinpty AcTIon ror Imitation.—Tuesday 
last being the day out for the old women in the 
Oldham Workhouse, they were entertained in 
the Primitive Methodist Sunday-school, Lees- 
road, by the Greenacres branch of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association. They 
assembled at 3 o’clock, and after an hour’s 
entertainment sat down to a substantial tea, 
which they fully appreciated. It would be well 


I have had a struggle | if other societies would imitate this example of 


at times to get Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, but I | putting a little brightness into the lives of the 


workhouse inmates on their liberty day, as 
many of them have not anywhere to go. 


* * * 


DeatH or Mas. Eccigs.—A sad event of the 
week, falling upon one whose life has been 
devoted to kindly service, is the melancholy 
death of Mrs. Eccles, of Chorley, Lancashire. 
For very many years she and her husband have 
been widely known and beloved both for their 
private benefactions and for their services to 
the temperance and anti-narcotic movements. 
Mr. Eccles is recognised as a leader of the 
Anti-Tobacconists, and has provided and dis- 
tributed a great quantity of medical literature 
showing the evil effects which may arise from 
ef —— habit. He has 3 — realy 
rather wi an almost unique form of charity, 
that of aasiosing ns in straitened circum- 
stances who lost their teeth, to obtain 
artificial ones; a course which he pursued 
because he had ascertained that ill-health and 
consequent craving for stimulants and narcotics 
constantly followed from want of ability to 

roperly masticate, and therefore to obtain the 
fall benefit from no food. Such unsel- 
fish efforts must command a respect that will 
ensure widespread sympathy with Mr. Eccles 
in the unforeseen blow of his wife’s tragic end 
by her own act, due to her depressed state of 
health, and consequent mental breakdown. 
Mrs. Eccles sym) and shared in her 
husband's work. She was, at one time, Grand 
Vice-Templar of England, and her dignity and 
earnestness made her a valuable worker. 


* * * 


Women’s Westeyvan Metuopist Councit.—- 
There is a movement to form an organisation 
under this name. and representative 

thering of Wesleyan Methodist women of 
Sheffield assembled on Thursday afternoon in 
the Carver-street Wesleyan Chapel, under the 
auspices of the newly-formed Sheffield and 
District Women’s Wesleyan Methodist Council. 
The meeting was presided over by Mrs. Winston, 
who explained the object, and justified the 
formation of the Council. Mrs. Hogg, of Leeds, 
then gave an account of the formation of a 
similar council in Leeds, and of the work it had 
done, and was followed by Miss Anna Hellier, 
of London, who, in an earnest address, 
described the work of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
Foreign Missions, and made an appeal for 
workers and for funds. 

x * 


Woman Rate Couitector in I[RELAND.—The 
Women’s Local Government Society informs 
us that the Irish Local Government Board has 
refused to receive the deputation from the 
Guardians of the Clogher Union, Co. Tyrone, 
respecting the appointment of Miss Magill, as 


rate collector. 
* * * 


A TeetotaL Pusiican.—On Mr. _ Richard 
Humfrays, of the ‘‘ White Horse,” Falsgrave- 
road, Scarborough, applying for the renewal of 
his licence the other day, the magistrates’ clerk 
asked : ‘‘ How long have you held this licence, 
Mr. Humfrays?” Applicant: ‘For fifty- 
three years.” Mr. Whittaker: ‘‘ How old are 
you, Mr. Humfrays?” Applicant: ‘‘ Kighty- 
three.” The Magistrates’ Clerk: ‘‘ Are you the 
oldest publican in Scarborough?” Applicant : 
“Yes.” Mr. Whittaker: ‘“ You don’t drink the 
liquor yourself?” Applicant: ‘No, sir.” 
Mr. Whittaker: ‘‘ You would have been dead 
long since if you had.’’ (Loud laughter.) The 
licence was renewed. 


* * * 


Women Stupents 1n Unitrorm.—The women 
students of medicine in St. Petersburg are, in 
future to wear a distinctive dress. On resuming 
the work of the autumn session they were con- 
fronted by a notice in the class-rooms, not 
merely prescribing the colour and cut of the 
dress, but stating that the material must be 
bought at a certain establishment, and the 
garment made up at a specified place. The 
proclamation is not issued by the Education 
Office, nor by the governing body of the 
Women’s Medical Institute, but apparently 
emanates from the police. 


| CADBURY’s COCOA 
DBU RY’ eee a 
mixtures, such as Kola. Malt, 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 

darken the colour. 

; News. ___ 

ABSO LUTELY PU RE, THEREFORE BEST When asking for Cocoa insist 
: “The Standard of Highest Purity.”—Lancet. other Cocoas are often substituted 
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on having CADBURY’S—sold 
“The favourite Cocoa of the day. . . For Strength, Purity, and for the sake of extra profit. 


Soe food, and requires no addition of 
Coco drugs whatever.”— Dr. Anprew 
Wrtson, in the Illustrated London 
only in Packets and Tins—as 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”—Medical Magazine. 


Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


che NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 
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Oontains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 
: week; iettetee by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and : Nurses ; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


‘HEALTH RESONnT .” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON. APPLICATION. Proprietress: Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL MECHANICAL DENTISTRY for working | KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
a vladice; the only, potejsien, Dosemium, Address, KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
“Dentist,” L Grenv Tesicess Rrusesll-square; London, W.C.| K U LOZE z f 


| KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


“ RATINGS GOUGHEOZENGE Ean 
THE “ENGLISH” ORGANETTE. |KEATINGS couGH Lozencss. _ 


\ KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
lays Hymns,Popular Airs, Quad- KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


rilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Reels, Horn- 
pipes, Any tune can be played 


with artistic effect by anyone. “3 | K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


SPINNERS OF BEST WEA 

Send for UNSHRINKABLE WOOLS. 

Saw;..cs and Prices, HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE Co, Ltd. 
Werks: 48, Upper Brook itrect, Manchester. 


3 ‘musical knowledge required. 


THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, 


HFS Marvell sue iG Se ero rokbine than KEATING 
87 Praed Street, Paddington. London, W. set arvale sical In- no better Cough Medicine than K 5 
Goods i strument in the - | LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer 
All a intended for Health and Progress | Price 30/- Terms: 4/- deposit & 4/- monthly. | from cough try pas at once; they will 
are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic Clothing, Organette delivered when first 4s. is paid. cure, and they will not injure your health; 
Household Requisites, Literature, &c. Price List Write for List of Music and full particulars. (Mention this Paper.) ee jiellene — ‘ take Soe s a 
7 e! ey ar unrivalled. 

free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. | J. M. DRAPER, ORCANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN. shag He 3h Pg ad 


“THE WOMAN’S§ SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Bubseribers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
s¢ stated above, addressed :— 


To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, WC. 


————— —— = ———_— — a 
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7 Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc , to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane. Covent Gade, tonien, Wc, ci had cca 


